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Current Statistical Data Covering 100 Per Cent of Industry 
August, 1944 and 1945 
SOURCE AND DISPOSAL OF ENERGY—MONTH OF AUGUST 
1945 1944 % 
GENERATION * (Net) 
SEE ere REET eer re rete ee 12,280,998,000 13,803,400,000 —11.0 
IN 2 orig ha. V2 Aida lee bod bie cle Sere tke eae eae 6,345,883,000 5,769,598,000 +10.0 
TE Ee A a ES Oe a 18,626,881,000 19,572,998,000 — 4.8 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries.................. 145,054,000 151,208,000 — 4.1 
TEIN yg a cca c n(n a ore baa iio OK 6 sk se kale bs baie ood 122,567,000 133,368,000 — 8.1 
Lese—Energy Used by Producer..........ccccceccsccccccccccccees 281,908,000 276,030,000 + 2.1 
PeOe MMO SOE PMRESIINSIIORE. oa ck cece ceca encccnscccsscer 18,367 ,460,000 19,314,808,000 — 4.9 
NRE Sg 5555s brad a.c.adb00e bo a4 dsc Feecwaceen 2,242,507 ,000 2,639,984,000 —15.1 
Sales to Ultimate Customers.......................005. 16,124,953,000 16,674,824,000 — 3.3 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of August 3lst | 
SER SS SEE eee 27,896,075 27,240,879 + 2.4 
ee NINN MEROUND TE MEORD oo. occ tc ccc onic cin nccn die sentacnas 1,203,626 oe | el eee 
Commercial or Industrial “ 
I on Dt a er ha alae, Sarasa a eS 4,301,807 Tt + 2.5 
RN sa, cae aliaidanlouwais(ta ain od bwaca ees 179,404 150,991 
eC ie oe a Rt ae Sorts ue 116,543 +P i Sees 
Total Ultimate Customers....................000. 33,697,455 32,873,696 + 2.5 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of August 
Re ee oa 6 hulald Bema adie did's 0 Fae wre shad 2,611,526,000 2,401,767 ,000 + 8.7 
er aera err 477,778,000 431,724,000 +10.7 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Small Light and Power.............. BX erie haifa taba 0 a (RSA ret 2,496,860,000 2,520,183,000 — 0.9 
OE ER RE eS Ee re 9,133,182,000 9,909,959,000 — 7.8 
SNE AE SEROWAY TABUEINS 5 ww sk ccc nec csenceceseeeeeuns 161,305,000 160,473,000 + 0.5 
Other Public Authorities................. 632,045,000 642,371,000 — 1.6 
Railways and Railroads: 
UNDE AE COPPA TLOUIWAYS | i5 50 oi0 0 88586 oie ss os otern aw iiers 346,232,000 351,883,000 — 1.6 
Electrified Steam Railroads.......... Re ee ee rse eee 215,821,000 216,989,000 — 0.5 
NNN aig o gie tr o.6,5. 6 S0b abies a Rik ore .S ale RO BSOlace sie bION 50,204,000 39,475,000 +27.2 
Be a er re 16,124,953,000 16,674,824,000 3.3 
Revenue frora Ultimate Customers.....................0220005- $274,943,200 $271,053,500 + 1.4 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 months ended | 
August 3ist 
ee ee go ee rac 1,197 1,127 + 6.2 
I eo Se eae sinicls ort bin cae bo v2 SOs EDS KOT Ra $41.42 $39.90 + 3.8 
Revenue per Kilowatthour......... nese ata t OPE eee alk | 3.46¢ 3.54¢ | — 2.3 
(*) By courtesy of the Federal! Power Commission. 
= 
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AM President of The Washington 
Water Power Company, a taxpay- 
ing public utility serving electric 
utility customers in eastern Washington 
and northern Idaho. The company has 
for many years been an important mem- 
ber in the Northwest power pool, which 
juring the recent war achieved national 
prominence through the services it ren- 
dered in providing power for war pro- 
duction in the Northwest states. 
I will testify in respect to tax equal- 
ity, with particular reference. to what 
happens when taxpaying utilities are 
taken over by Public Power. My re- 
marks will be directed to two phases of 
the situation. 

1. Taxes paid by the electric utility 
industry on its operations, busi- 
nesses, property and income which 
appear as such on the books of the 
companies. 

. Income taxes paid by the owners 
of stock and bonds of the taxpaying 
electric utilities on interest and 
dividends received by them. 

A regional Federal Public Power en- 

trprise is now operating in my home 

tate in competition with the taxpaying 
utilities. The Bonneville Power Admin- 
stration is the transmission and selling 
went for the power output of Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee Federal gener- 
ting stations. It also is operating in the 
nighboring state of Oregon, is prepar- 

Ing to extend its service into Idaho and 

Montana and contemplates further ex- 

tension into Utah. It has built many 

if its transmission lines paralleling those 
~ the existing utilities. This Federal 
regional project pays no taxes of any 
ort and in addition enjoys many further 
avors. It now has a power surplus of 


wer 700,000 kw of tax-free and subsi- 


bo 
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dized power available to compete with 
and displace existing taxpaying facilities. 
It is engaged in installing additional gen- 
erating units and is contemplating the 
construction of additional large power 
plants on the Columbia and Snake 
Rivers. 

There are about 40 Public Utility 
Districts now organized in the states of 
Oregon and Washington, and the organ- 
ization of additional Districts is being 
actively promoted. These Districts pay 
no Federal taxes of any sort. They do 
pay a small amount in state and local 
taxes, but they are a!so unique in the 
Public Power field in that they can and 
do levy taxes. The Districts through 
condemnation and purchase have already 
taken over $14,000,000 of taxpaying 
property, and press releases indicate that 
they are negotiating through promoters 
for at least $200,000,000 more. It is 
the declared purpose of these Districts 
to take over all of the taxpaying utilities 
in this area. 

REA is also active in Oregon and 
Washington. The cooperatives pay no 
Federal taxes. REA property in the two 
states already amounts to over $15,000,- 
000, with additional millions to be spent. 
A part of this money has been used to 
acquire existing taxpaying utility prop- 
erty. 

Therefore when I discuss this subject 
of tax inequalities it is not from any 
academic viewpoint. My views result 
from daily contact with the critical situ- 
ation which confronts the taxpaying util- 
ities in the Northwest, and which has 
been brought about through the destruc- 
tive effects of the special privileges, espe- 
cially freedom from taxation, which are 
enjoyed by Public Power. 

In presenting my views on tax equal- 
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No. 11 


What Happens When Taxpaying Utilities Are 
Taken Over by Public Power 


A statement before a Subcommittee of the Interstate Commerce Committee of the House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C., Nov. 5, 1945 


ity I will use material from a pamphlet 
entitled “Fair Play for All,” and file it 
with this committee as a part of my testi- 
mony. This paper was prepared original- 
ly in December, 1944. The figures in 
it, however, have been brought up to 
date at my request and to utilize, in par- 
ticular, the information furnished by 
Mr. Sherwood to this subcommittee on 
October 22 in respect to the income tax 
paid by the owners of bonds and stocks 
of utility corporations on the interest 
and dividends paid to them by the com- 
panies. 

The electric utility industry consists 
of two general groups. The first, and 
much larger, is composed of the privately 
owned utilities. This part of the indus- 
try was founded and has enjoyed a phe- 
nomenal growth without the aid of sub- 
sidies of any sort. It has always paid a 
heavy burden of taxes, has financed it- 
self, has pioneered inventions, and has 
otherwise fully paid its own way. In spite 
of this burden, the taxpaying electric 
utilities supplied every war and civilian 
requirement for power without favor or 
subsidy from the Federal government. 
The methods the taxpaying utilities has 
previously developed for pooling power 
resources through interconnected trans- 
mission systems proved to be of inestima- 
ble vatue during the critical war years, 
especially in serving concentrated war 
loads. J. A. Krug, Chairman, War 
Production Board, said: 


“Electric power has been the lubrication 
for this tremendous war plant and it has 
never failed. My statement of February 16, 
1943, concerning the accomplishments of the 
electric utilities, can be repeated now with 
equal confidence. Now, just as truly as then, 
it may be said: ‘Power has never been too 
little nor too late.’” 


The second is the Public Power group 
which includes the utilities that have 
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been financed by public funds or by use 
of governmental credit (Federal, state 
or municipal) such as: 
Federal enterprises 
State Authorities and other power 
districts 
Rural electric cooperatives financed 
by REA 
Municipalities 
The Public Power group enjoys the 
benefit of a large number of special 
privileges that are not available to pri- 
vate enterprise. Subject to state and 
Federal laws governing each different 
classification, the following special privi- 
leges are exclusively available: 

1. Subsidies and rebates, such as: 
Freedom from all Federal taxes 
Freedom from all or part of state 

and local taxes 

Low interest rates based on gov 
ernment credit 

The right to issue tax-free secur- 
ities in whatever amounts de- 
sired 

Free grants of money 

Omission or ignoring of items of 
construction cost such as in- 
terest during construction 

The right to allocate away part 
of the cost to other “purposes” 

Freedom from labor trouble 
based on the claim that work- 
ers have no right to strike 
against government 

Freight and passenger fare re- 
bates 

Free use of the mails 

Freedom from the authority of 
most Federal bureaus 

Freedom from the need for com- 
piling and filing information 
with governmental bodies 

Free service from other branches 
of government 

2. Freedom from the workings of 

economic and business laws, such 
as: 

All risks are shifted to the tax- 
payers or rate payers who ab- 
sorb all losses 

No obligation exists to earn a 
return on the investment, or 
even to earn interest on the 
amount of money borrowed 

The management is not directly 
responsible to the persons who 
put up the capital for the en- 
terprise, and hence are under 
no obligation to them to make 
the utility pay its own way in 
full. The government cannot 
lose the property through de- 
fault of any obligation 
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The Public Power enterprises, in 
general, can fix their own rates 
and are free from the control 
of regulatory bodies 

The SEC has no_ jurisdiction 


over Public Power and _ its 
financing 
Accounts can be kept in any 


fashion desired 
Bonds need not be sold in the 
competitive market ; 
instead, often such bonds are 
taken by a Federal agency 
The entire cost of the enterprise 


money 


can be financed with borrowed 
money and without the prop- 
erty security required of pri- 
vate enterprise 
3. The advantages of being part of 
government, such as: 


Freedom from restrictions and 
regulation 

Superior powers of eminent do- 

Public 

Power can expropriate private 


utilities ) 


main (in most cases 


Preferential laws 
The ability to eliminate compe- 
tition and make of itself a true 
monopoly, upheld by govern- 
mental authority 
No need for obtaining franchises, 
licenses and other permits 
No need for obtaining Federal 
licenses for water power devel- 
opments, with their attendant 
obligations and restrictions. 
The aggregate value of these subsidies 
enjoyed exclusively by Public Power is 
very great indeed and has increased rap- 
The extent of the 
special privileges varies with each situa- 
tion, but in every 


idly in recent years. 


instance it is now so 
large as to give Public Power an over- 
whelming advantage over private enter- 
prise in the same field. 

The electric utility industry ever since 
its early beginnings has been partly pri- 
vately owned and partly government 
owned. Although Public Power has al- 
ways enjoyed special privileges, for many 
years the relation between them was 
relatively constant. About 95 per cent 
of the power supplied to the public was 
generated by the privately owned util- 
ities and about 5 per cent by those owned 
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by government—Federal, state and local, 
About ten years ago the proportion of 
government owned power production be- 
gan to increase rapidly until in 1944 it 
had reached 1834 per cent, or over three 
and one half times what it was prior to 
1933. The above figures do not include 
the 50 billion kilowatthours generated in 
1944 by industries for their own use. 
The principal reason for this sudden 
increase in the extent of Public Power 
has been the great increase in the value 
of the special privileges it enjoys. The 
taxpaying utilities have been subject to 
severe political attack in recent years. It 
has seemed apparent to many of us that 
a well-directed attempt, backed by po- 
litical power, and financed by public 
funds, is being made to socialize the elec- 
tric utility industry. These assaults 
could not, in themselves, have been ef- 
fective without some economic advantage 
of sufficient weight to enable Public 
Power to present itself in a favorable 
light to the public. Special privilege is 
the economic advantage so enjoyed by 
Public Power. Freedom from taxation, 
Federal taxes, is the most 
valuable, and the most unfair, of all of 
the long 


especially 


list of exclusive favors it pos- 
sesses. 

unfair feature is that 
the taxpaying utilities are subject to 
double taxation. First, their operations, 
businesses, property and income are taxed 
by local taxing bodies, the states and the 
Federal government. Second, the own- 
ers of bonds and stocks of utility com- 
panies pay income taxes on the interest 
and dividends they receive. Public Power 
is free of this double taxation feature. 

I first want to tell you about the 
taxes which appear as such on the books 
of the companies. They do not repre- 
sent the total tax burden of the utilities, 
but they are the levies commonly con- 
sidered in discussions on the subject. The 
total of these taxes is very great, as is 
illustrated by the Table I, prepared by 
using data from Statistical Bulletin No. 
12, published by the Edison Electric In- 
stitute. 

In order to get an idea of the relation 
of these taxes to the operating revenues 
of the taxpaying electric utilities ‘Table 
II has been prepared from the same data. 


An especially 








Tasie I—Taxes oF THE Evectric Utitiry Companies OF THE UNITED STATES 


Kind of Tax 


Calendar Years 








1942 1943 1944 
OS errr ere .. $397,000,000 $448,000,000 $468,000,000 
State and local 231,000,000 232,000,000 235,000,000 
Total amount ........ .... $628,000,000 $680,000,000 $703,000,000 
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TABLE II—PROPORTION OF OPERATING 

REVENUE PAID OUT AS TAXES BY TAx- 

PAYING Exectric UTILITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 








Kind of Tax 1942 1943 1944 
Federal 15.2% 15.9% 15.8% 
State and local 8.9% 8.2% 8.0% 

23.8% 


Total per cent 24.1% 24.1% 


Taxes constitute by far the largest 
single item of expense of the taxpaying 
electric utilities. Let me read you some 
comparisons for the calendar year 1943: 


$448,000,000 
232,000,000 


Federal taxes 
State and local taxes 


$60,000,000 
Salaries and wages $371,000,000 
Cost of fuel $363,000,000 
Interest on bonds and other debt $250,000,000 
Preferred stock dividends $127,000,000 
Common stock dividends $292,000,000 


Total Taxes 


You will note that the industry’s total 
taxes are about twice the industry’s total 
payroll. Total taxes exceed the total 
interest and dividend payments made by 
the taxpaying electric utilities. 
taxes alone exceed the total of dividend 
payments. 

Now to go on to the second step in 
the double burden of taxes paid by the 
taxpaying electric utilities—the amount 
of Federal income taxes paid by the own- 
ers of bonds and stocks of taxpaying util- 
ities. These securities are not tax-exempt, 
whereas those of Public Power are free 
of income tax. 

The Edison Electric Institute esti- 
mates interest and dividends paid by the 
taxpaying electric utilities to have been: 


Federal 


Paid on 1943 1944 
Bonds and other 

debt $250,000,000 $260,000,000 
Preferred stock 127,000,000 119,000,000 
Common Stock 292,000,000 279,000,000 





$669,000,000  $658,000,000 


W. F. Sherwood, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
appeared before this committee on Octo- 
ber 22, 1945. He gave specific informa- 
tion in respect to the extent of this dou- 
ble taxation of utilities. He said that in 
1943 the owners of bonds and stocks of 
electric and gas utilities received from 
these utilities interest and dividends to- 
taling $837,000,000 on which the said 
owners paid Federal income taxes total- 
ing $269,000,000. This represents an 
average tax of 32.14 per cent on the in- 
come received. Adjusting these figures 
for the taxpaying electric utilities stand- 
ing alone, gives a total of $215,000,000 
as the share of that industry in this sec- 
ond heavy but not nearly so well known 
part of the tax burden of the taxpaying 
utilities. 


Total for year 
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The pamphlet “Fair Play for All” has 

this to say about the total tax burden of 
the taxpaying electric utilities: 
“ .,. the total tax burden of the privately 
owned electric utilities was at least $900,- 
000,000 in the year 1943, or about 234 per 
cent of the total taxes of all kinds collected 
in the United States during that year. Dur- 
ing the five-year war and war preparations 
period 1940-1944, the privately owned elec- 
tric utilities furnished through the double 
taxation process a total of over $3,800,000,- 
000 in taxes. Their secondary businesses 
will have paid an additional sum of $330,- 
000,000, making a grand total of over $4,000,- 
000,000 which the privately owned electric 
utility enterprise has furnished in this period 
for operating government and carrying on 
the war. By the end of 1945 this figure will 
exceed $5,000,000,000. 

“Of this great amount, at least $3,350,- 
009.000 has gone towards the support of the 
Federal government, and through the Fed- 
eral subsidies granted many of the Public 
Power projects, some of it has gone to sup- 
port the enterprises competing with the tax- 
paying utilities.” 

In 1945, the taxpaying electric util- 
ities and the owners of their securities 
will pay in taxes to the Federal govern- 
ment a sum sufficient to pay the interest 
on 34 billion dollars of the Federal debt, 
which is about one eighth of the total. 
Thus an industry with an investment of 
only about 13 billion dollars, is generat- 
ing enough Federal taxes to pay the in- 
terest on over 2% times that amount of 
Federal debt. 

What will Public Power pay this year 
to the Federal government in the way 
of taxes? Not one red cent. 

The payments by Public Power that 
carry the label of “taxes” include the 
“payments in lieu of taxes” that appear 
on the books of some of these enter- 
prises. These go in cash or services only 
to local and state governments. A liberal 
estimate of the total of such for 1943 is 
$10,000,000 compared with the $900,- 
000,000 paid by the taxpaying utilities. 

How much more should have been 
paid in taxes by Public Power? Let me 
again quote from “Fair Play for All.” 

“Adding excise taxes similar in amount to 
those which the privately owned utilities 
pay and the double taxation burden which 
they carry through income taxes levied on 
the holders of their securities, gives a sum 
of at least $135,000,000 as the additional 
amount of taxes which Public Power would 
have paid in 1943 if it had carried its full 
share of the load .. . The total amount of 
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taxes so avoided by Public Power for the 
five-year war and war preparation period 
1940-1944 probably exceeds $500,000,000. By 
the end of 1945 the total probably will ex- 
ceed $650,000,000.” 

I wish to present some specific exam- 
ples to illustrate the tax inequalities 
which I have been talking about in gen- 
eral terms for the nation as a whole and 
[ will start with my local situation. The 
Federal government is operating and ex- 
tending a power enterprise in the states 
of Washington and Oregon, and as of 
June 30, 1944, had the following 
amounts invested in plant: 


Plant Account 
$180,760,008 


Grand Coulee 


Bonneville 82,208,897 
Bonneville Power Administration 
(transmission network) 74,842,589 


Total property as of ——$—_____— 
June 30, 1944 $337,811,494 
None of the three divisions of this 

Public Power enterprise paid any taxes, 

either Federal, state or local. Compare 

their situation with that of a group of 
taxpaying utilities in the same area hav- 
ing about the same amount of property, 

Table IIT. 
I realize that the Grand. Coulee- 

Bonneville Public Power enterprise pro- 
poses to use another of its very valuable 
special privileges and allocate part of 
the cost of the projects away from power 
and on to the taxpayers as a continuing 
permanent loss to them. But regardless 
of what is done in respect to allocation 
the fact remains that the tax inequality 
between Public Power and the taxpay- 
ing utilities in the Northwest is very 
great. 

For the information of the subcom- 
mittee, I wish to introduce at this point 
a tabulation, Table IV, prepared by the 
Northwest Electric Light & Power As- 
sociation showing the taxes paid by tax- 
paying electric utilities in the five Pacific 
Northwest states for the year 1944. The 
total taxes paid by the utilities in these 
states were: 


$11,192,852.07 
16,295,138.28 


State and local 
Federal 
$27,487,990.35 


The total gross revenues of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, which is the 


Total 





TABLE III 











Taxes, Calendar Year 1944 
Property State and 
Company Account Local Federal Total 
The Washington WP $ 61,921,825 $1,059,476 $1,468,591 $2,528,067 
Puget Sound P&L 116,198,657 2,569,331 1,126,767 3,696,098 
Pacific P&L 37,637,662 588,546 593,709 1,182,255 
The Montana Power 110,181,471 1,290,580 3,800,752 5,091,332 
Total $325,939,615 $5,507,933 $6,989,819 $12,497,752 
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plus 
) 0 
a , , OCCUPATION ENERGY. that 
AL OPERATING STATE UN— R OR RETAFL STATE MISCEL- 
E CHISE £ the 
aati ie sie ER 
TDAHO 8 COMPANIES $ 1,791.875.00  $1,107,861.48 $ 51,316.18  §° $ 458, 229.70° g $162,532.23 $ 12,995.49 tion 
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ELECTRICITY ALES TAR ~-~ - = -- =e = = 1,973,642. 29 “~ 
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* kw.-hr. output tax -— Idaho oe itie 
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# Electrical energy tax - Montana e 5.138.26 san 
@ Public utility revenue tax — Washington 
less 
- re : i. oe it 
selling agent for all of the power pro- ness and industry. The only fair way The first two groups of private utili- es 
duced at the Grand Coulee and Bonne-_ to determine what taxes the TVA Pub- ties are composed of taxpaying utilities 6° 
ville dams for the fiscal year 1944 were lic Power system should pay is to deter- adjacent tothe TVA areas. The third e 
but $20,893,363. The same year the mine what groups of taxpaying utilities group consists of the interconnected por- 8 
taxpaying utilities in the Northwest area that sell similar amounts of power of tion of the American Gas and Electric reg 
that are in grave danger of being de- like types pay to government in the way system, which excludes Atlantic City -_ 
stroyed by this tax-free and subsidized of taxes. In the following tabulations, Electric Company and Scranton Electric a 
competition paid in taxes alone over 30 ‘Tables V and VI, three such groups are Company. The American Gas and Elec- oo 
per cent more than all the dollars taken compared with the TVA Public Power tric interconnected system also is adja- = 
in by the Federal Public Power project. system. cent to the TVA area. Br 
In 1944, The Washington Water Power _ 
Company paid taxes averaging 2.32 mills - ag ; ; perc tamammcnssar Gi 
per kwhr sold, whereas the total reve- ABLE V—CoMPARISON OF KiLowaTT-Hour SALEs—1944 He 
nues of the Bonneville Power Adminis- Pannen Utilities 
. . 9 “10, , Duke Power ( 
tration averaged but 2.49 mills per kwhr Alabama Power Carolina P@L American G@E Te 
sold. TVA Public Appalachian EP Georgia Power Interconnected i 
My next example is the TVA system. Power System*  LouisvilleG@E Arkansas P@L System Ke 
‘Tit. Public Pow - ae Kilowatts of W 
is Public Power enterprise pays no Seep nl G 
Federal taxes of any sort. It makes generating T 
some payments in lieu of state and local capacity : 
> ° in service ‘ 
taxes. Its bonds, all of which are he!d peer por So 
by the United States Government, are year 1,893,000 1,714,659 2,040,887 1,724,368 M 
tax-free Kilowatt-hour sales 8,855,202,000 8,855,249,000 8,616,697,000 8,338,113,000 Et 
—_—o P er ce So 
It is obvious that any study of the ' Distribution of Sales Be 
amount of taxes which TVA should pay Residential Fi 
5 ee oie filha and rural 8.7% 6.5% 11.5% 9.1% In 
based on revenues wi give an entirely Street lighting 0.3% 0.3% 0.6% 04% H 
inadequate result, because TVA rates re- Small lighting C 
flect the Authority’s many special privi- and power T 
” ‘ ? Pius P f (commercial) 3.7% 4.5% 11.9% 4.3% K 
leges, including freedom from most of Large lighting z. 
its proper tax burden. and power x 
, (industrial 
The hard facts are that business and intladion ’ 
industry are being used by government sales to other ; 
to collect from the people about 70 per utilities and : 
i fi This j lled miscellaneous is 
cent of its tax revenues. is is calle aa 87.3% 88.7% 76.0% 86.2% a 
indirect taxation, because the levies are : 
buried in the price paid for the articles 7°t#! 100.0% _ _, 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% . 
; : ; : *Fiscal year 1944 ta 
and services furnished by taxpaying busi- ___ Se ls ia 
—_—_— eee — t 
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The TVA Public Power system con- 
sists of the power business of TVA itself, 
plus the retail business of its distributors 
that sell power at TVA rates, or under 
the direction of TVA. All of the system 
is publicly owned and operated. In addi- 
tion, TVA sells a small amount of power 
at wholesale to four municipalities and 
eight private utilities that are not con- 
trolled by TVA, and which therefore 
are outside of the system. All figures 
shown for this system are consolidated ; 
that .is, intra system items have been 
eliminated. 

The first table, No. V, is a compari- 
son of the physical factors to show the 
similarity in the business of the four 
groups. 

The next tabulation, No. VI, com- 
pares what the TVA system pays in lieu 
of taxes with what these taxpaying util- 
ities in the same region with about the 
same amount of business pay in taxes. 

The TVA system pays in lieu of taxes 
less than one-sixth of the amount that 
it should pay if it were carrying its fair 
share of the burden. TVA also takes 
full advantage of its many other special 
privileges. With these preferences it has 
swept all before it and has set up a 
regulation-free power monopoly in the 
area. In doing so, it took over and de- 
stroyed as taxpaying enterprises all or 
part of the following 32 utilities: 


Tennessee Electric Power Company 
Mississippi Power Company 

Bruce Power Company 

Smithville Light & Power Company 
Alabama Power Company 

Gibson Power & Light Company 
Hornbeak Electric Company 

Ripley Utilities Company 

Holston River Electric Company 
Tennessee Public Service Company 
Granger County Electric Company 
Kentucky-Tennessee Light & Power Co. 
West Tennessee Power & Light Co. 
Georgia Power Company 

Tennessee Electric Company 
Tennessee Light & Power Company 
Mississippi Power & Light Company 
Southern States Power Company 
Memphis Power & Light Company 
Etowah Light & Water Company 
Southern Tennessee Power Company 
Bells Light & Water Company 
Friendship Light & Water Company 
Interstate Utilities Company, Inc. 
Hvdro Electric Corporation 
Cumberland Public Service Company 
Tri-County Power Company 
Kentucky Utilities Company 

East Tennessee Lirht & Power Co. 
K-T Electric and Water Company 
Bruceton Licht & Power Company 
Lincoln Mills of Alabama 


The situation in respect to the TVA 
is another illustration of what happens 
when Public Power is given such valu- 
able special privileges as freedom from 
taxation. Free enterprise is destroyed, 
the tax base is narrowed, and the level 
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Taste VI—T axes Pain By UTILiry SysTEM8 IN COMPARISON WITH TVA 
Taxes Paid—1944 


Alabama Power 
A ppalachian E P 
Louisville GGE 


TVA Public 
Power System* 
Federal 
taxes $ 0 
State, 
county 
and local 
taxes 4,137,727** 
Total $4,137,727 


* Fiscal year 1944. 
** Payments in lieu of taxes. 
*** Includes some miscellaneous Federal taxes. 


$17,845,004 


6,087,387 


$23,932,391 


Taxpaying Utilities 
Duke Power 


Carolina P@L American G@E 


Georgia Power Interconnected 
Arkansas P&L System 
$18,403,476 $18,188,271 
9,677,539 8,791,983 98° 
$28,081,015 $26,980,2549%¢ 








of taxation upon those who do pay taxes 
is increased, 

Let me give you another example. 
This one is the Consumers Public Power 
District of Nebraska. This District is 
the retail section of the Public Power 
monopoly which is operating on a sub- 
sidized basis in the state of Nebraska, 
and which is now moving to make its 
monopoly statewide by taking over the 
property of the Nebraska Power Com- 
pany. The Consumers Public Power 
District alone has eliminated part or all 
of the following taxpaying utility prop- 
erty in the state. The price paid for the 
property by the District was about $41,- 
625,000. 

Northwestern Public Service Company 

Southern Nebraska Power Company 

Elkhorn Valley Power Company 

Central Electric & Telephone Company 

Iowa-Nebraska Light & Power Company 

Central Power Company 

Interstate Power Company 

Nebraska Public Service Company 

Central States Electric Company 

Western Public Service Company 

Gothenburg Light & Power Company 

Nebraska Light & Power Company 

Northwestern Public Service Company 

Three power and irrigation districts 
in Nebraska received Federal grants of 
some $30,000,000. Their debts covering 
the balance of their total investment of 
some $66,000,000 are entirely owned by 
Federal agencies. They are a part of 
the statewide Public Power enterprise 
and supply the bulk of the power used 


by Consumers Public Power Districts. 
They are entirely tax-free. Consumers 
Public Power District has been making 
some payments in lieu of taxes. Its obli- 
gation to make these payments is not 
first on the list as in the case of taxes 
paid by the taxpaying electric utilities. 
Instead, it is subordinate to all operat- 
ing expenses, debt interest and service 
requirements and certain reserves. If 
made, the payments amount to the state 
and local taxes paid by the taxpaying 
utilities at the time they were taken 
over by Public Power. Such payments 
have little relation to today’s realities 
They are, of course, approximately con- 
stant, totaling about $354,000 for the 
year 1943 on the divisions operated by 
Consumers Public Power District. 

Table VII compares the situation of 
Consumers Public Power District with 
that of three taxpaying utilities in neigh- 
boring states serving somewhat similar 
territory. One is larger in volume of 
sales, the other two are smaller. 

These examples I have given cover 
only the taxes which appear as such on 
the books of the companies. I could give 
many more. In each case the details 
would differ somewhat but the end re- 
sult would be the same in every instance. 
Public Power would be shown to have 
an overwhelming advantage over private 
enterprise in the same field in respect 
to taxes paid. 








Taste VII—Taxes Paw sy Utitiry Companies IN CoMPARISON WITH 





ConsuMERS Pustic Power Dist. 





Year 1944 

Consumers Public Kansas Gas & Towa Electric Towa Public 

Power Dist. Electric Co. Light @ Power Co. Service Co. 

Sales in kwh 301,000,000 556,000,000 285,000,000 179,000,000 
Taxes paid, 
state and 

local $354,000* $ 817,858 $ 701,909 $ 613,558 

Federal 0 2,096,407 769,000 826,217 

Total taxes $354,000* $2,914,265 $1,470,909 $1,439,775 





“Approximate. 
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I now wish to present an example in 
connection with the double taxation fea- 
ture of utility taxation which will indi- 
cate how persons of means can take ad- 
vantage of this situation. I have taken 
two men who each, I don’t know how, 
had $5,000,000 to invest on July 1, 
1944. Each has a wife and two children. 
To avoid needless confusion in the maze 
of Federal income tax practice I have 
assumed that each of these men had no 
other income, paid no state taxes, made 
no contributions, had no capital gains, 
losses or bad debts. All they did was 
to sit back and enjoy their income. 


Citizen A, who wanted to use the taa 
loop-hole which tax-free bonds provide 
put his money in Consumers Public 
Power District refunding 214 per cent 
bonds due 27% years hence offered to 
the public at 100. 

Citizen B put his money into New 
Orleans Public Service Inc. refunding 
3% per cent bonds maturing in 30 years 
offered to the public at 103.875. 

Both bonds were rated A, both were 
issued at the same time, and both had 
about the same date of maturity. 

Citizen A got $5,000,000 principal 
amount of Consumers bonds, on which 
he draws $112,500 in interest. Every 
bit of this income is his to spend as he 
wills. Moreover, this is a guaranteed 
income, as the bond indenture provides 
that rates must be kept high enough to 
service the tax-free revenue bonds. 

Citizen B got $4,813,500 principal 
amount of New Orleans Public Service 
bonds, on which he draws $150,422 a 
year interest. But he does not get this 
amount to spend. Federal income tax 
takes $108,733 of this amount, $6,217 
is a return of capital resulting from his 
having paid a premium for his bonds, 
leaving him but $35,472 as income to 
spend as he wills. 

This Citizen A, who buys revenue 
bonds, has $112,500 a year to spend on 
himself and his family, or over three 
times the amount Citizen B has to spend 
as a result of his investment in a tax- 
paying enterprise. It seems to me that 
this difference is a good illustration of 
the tax inequalities that exist in this 
“Second section” of the tax burden of 
the taxpaying utilities. I realize this is 
an extreme example, but, Mr. Sherwood, 
Assistant Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue, testified on Oct. 22, 1945, that 
on the average, covering the wide range 
between the little and big investor, Fed- 
eral income taxes took over 32 per cent 
of the gross income received by investors 
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from interest and dividends paid by tax- 
paying utilities. 

I am not alone in my objections to tax 
inequality. A number of organizations 
and individuals have expressed their 
views on the subject. I would like to 
mention two such groups and to submit 
to this committee memoranda prepared 
by them. The first is entitled “Memo- 
randum of Controllers Institute of 
America Concerning a Program of Post- 
war Federal Taxation,” as submitted to 
Committee on Ways and Means, House 
of Representatives on Oct. 2, 1945. I 
read from page 6 as follows: 

“Government-financed enterprises compet- 
ing with private enterprises should be taxed 
on a basis comparable with private enter- 
prise.” 

I would also like to submit for inclu- 
sion in the record a pamphlet entitled 
‘A Program for Federal Taxes” as pro- 
posed by the National Association of 
State Chambers of Commerce, and to 
read from page 16 as follows: 

“Government-financed business enterprises 
should be made subject to Federal taxation 
on a basis comparable with the taxation of 
the private corporate businesses with which 
they compete. This would serve the dual 
purpose of raising needed revenue from 
presently untaxed sources and of eliminating 
highly discriminatory tax inequalities. 

“Tt is axiomatic in our free enterprise sys- 
tem that the consumer should be served by 
those who can best supply his needs at the 
lowest prices. Where competition is fair 
and free, this result will be accomplished. 
But when Government-financed undertakings 
are exempt from Federal taxation and com- 
peting private enterprise is subject to such 
taxation, a concealed and substantial sub- 
sidy is given to governmental business activi- 
ties which will, unless it is removed, spell the 
ruin of our free enterprise system and in- 
crease the total costs of production and dis- 
tribution. 

“Government-financed enterprises compet- 
ing with private capital should stand on 
their own economic merits and should not 
require tax exemption to justify their exist- 
ence or assure their survival ... ” 

It is evident that as private taxpaying 
property and business are progressively 
taken over or destroyed by government 
and government-fostered groups, and so 
removed from the tax rolls, the total tax 
burden is not reduced in any way. On 
the contrary it must be met by increased 
charges on the remaining private busi- 
ness and private income. When, as is 
usually the case, the new government 
activities are doing business at a loss, the 
total tax burden is actually increased 
and the added charges on the remaining 
taxpayers are correspondingly increased. 

While the lack of fair play in the 
granting of special privilege such as tax 
exemption is bad enough, it is not the 
most serious feature of this growing 
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practice. Grants by the sovereign power 
of economic favors of such great value 
bring about the destruction of free en- 
terprise and the substitution of govern- 
ment monopoly in its place. These ad- 
verse results are of great material con- 
sequence to the public and the social 
structure, as well as destructive of Amer- 
ica’s economic strength. 

Special privilege, such as freedom from 
taxation, should end in these United 
States. The American way of life is 
based upon the principle of fair play for 
all. Free enterprise, social justice and 
democratic self-government are impossi- 
ble without it. I feel that in the grant- 
ing of the special privilege of freedom 
from taxation to the Public Power seg- 
ment of the electric utility industry, a 
grave departure from the principle of 
fair play has taken place. This injustice 
should be corrected. 


Strategic Bombing 
(Continued from page 331) 


ing stations (comprising approximately 
one-third of the entire integrated sys- 
tem), 14 of which had been damaged 
by bombing. An analysis of the attacks 
on these stations leads to the conclusion 
that a density of two-tenths of a ton of 
bombs per acre of plant area in all in- 
stances disrupted operations for a period 
of weeks or months, and that a density 
of four-tenths per acre 
made restoration a matter of from six 


in excess ton 
months to a year or longer. 

The destruction of the five largest 
generating stations in Germany would 
have caused a capacity loss of 1.8 million 
kw or 8 per cent of the total capacity, 
both public and private. The destruction 
of 45 plants of 100,000 kw or larger 
would have caused a loss of about 8,000,- 
000 kw or almost 40 per cent of power 
capacity. The destruction of 95 plants 
of 50,000 kw or larger would have 
eliminated over one-half of the entire 
generating capacity of the country. In 
the state of critical shortage in which 
industry found itself, any loss of pro- 
duction would have directly affected es- 
sential war production, and the destruc- 
tion of any substantial amount would 
have had serious results. The Germans 
themselves admit this and Speer has stat- 
ed that a loss of 40 per cent would have 
been dangerous and a loss of 60 per cent 
would have caused the collapse of the 
war economy, 
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Postwar Outlook For The Electric Utilities 


By H. P. Liversidge 
President, Philadelphia Electric Company 


Presented before the Bond Club of Philadelphia, Oct. 31, 1945 


APPRECIATE this opportunity to 

discuss some of the more important 

factors having a bearing on the im- 
mediate postwar development of electric 
utilities. It would be extremely rash for 
me to make any definite prophecies, yet 
the industry’s past record and the rea- 
sonable assurance we have that certain 
favorable happenings will occur in the 
next year or so, should give a fair idea 
of what the future trends are likely to be. 


Performances for Past Decade 


Before considering the outlook for 
utilities generally, I believe it will be 
helpful to give a brief review of the 
most significant changes which have 
taken place in connection with the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company’s operations 
during the past decade. Although these 
figures cover the local situation only, the 
results they reflect closely parallel the 
trend for the entire electric industry. 


Electric sales today are more than two 
and one-quarter times the 1935 vol- 
ume, increasing from 2.8 billion to 
6.4 billion kilowatthours. 

Total operating revenues have in- 
creased from $64 million dollars to 
$100 million, a rise of 56 per cent. 

Taxes which now take 21 cents out of 
each dollar of P. E. Co. revenue 
have increased from $8.3 million 
dollars to $21 million, or 153 per 
cent. 

Coal costs, which represent one of the 
largest items of operating expense, 
have increased from $4.4 million 
dollars in 1935 to $18 million in 
1945. This represents an increase in 
coal consumption from approximately 
one million tons to more than three 
million tons to take care of the 
large load growth during the pe- 
riod. The price of coal increased 
from about $4.50 to $6 a ton, re- 
flecting mainly increased wage rates 
in the mining of coal. 

Total payrolls increased from $12.8 
million dollars to $19 million, due 
to overtime and wage rate changes, 
while the average number of em- 
ployees decreased from about 6600 
in 1935 and 7400 in 1941 to 5900 
in 1945. Today’s smaller organiza- 
tion reflects wartime curtailment of 


construction and sales activities, 
coupled with the loss of over 1100 
employees to the armed forces, a 
situation that has necessitated long- 
er work schedules and heavier re- 
sponsibilities for many of the re- 
maining forces. 

Rates have registered further marked 
decreases in this period. The aver- 
age rate per kilowatthour, for ex- 
ample, has decreased one-third since 
1935, a fact that reflects a number 
of major rate reductions and in- 
creased use at the low promotional 
rates offered. These rate reduc- 
tions have been extended to all resi- 
dential, commercial, and industrial 
electric customers. 

Earnings, on the other hand, have not 
fared as well during this same pe- 
riod. Total income for bond inter- 
est and for dividends on preferred 
and common stocks has decreased 
from $30 million dollars in 1935 
to $24 million dollars, for the 
twelve months ended September 30, 
1945, a decrease of $6 million dol- 

Bear in mind, however, that 

this decrease compares with a tax 

increase of $13 million dollars dur- 
ing this ten-year period. 


lars. 


No Power Shortage 


So much for what is behind us. Look- 
ing back over the immediate past to the 
outset of the war, we find that probably 
the most pressing problem was the dan- 
ger of failure on the part of utilities to 
meet the great demands of the nation’s 
power requirements for war. At that 
time Federal authorities figured the 
country’s generating capacity would be 
short 8,000,000 kw at the peak of war 
production. You will have a better ap- 
preciation of the shortage involved when 
I tell you that eight million kilowatts is 
just about six times the total generating 
capacity today of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company System. Fortunately for 
all of us, one of the P. E. experts was 
asked to tackle the job of analyzing and 
estimating the nation’s power require- 
ments for war. His judgment was that 
there would be no shortage and he was 
able to convince those in charge at Wash- 
ington that the installation of this great- 
ly increased capacity was not necessary. 


Thus the country avoided a serious dupli- 
cation of electrical generating facilities, 
which equipment at the time was so 
urgently needed elsewhere. 

Subsequent events fully justified this 
decision, for there is not one case that 
has come to my attention where war 
production was restricted or delayed be- 
cause of a lack of power. The utilities 
not only met every war demand on time, 
but they maintained an abundant power 
supply for a/l customers, large and small, 
for all requirements. The fact that this 
record was made without any special 
privileges or preferential treatment, dur- 
ing a period that was characterized by 
serious shortages of many critical sup- 
plies, makes it all the more remarkable. 

As matters worked out, not only was 
no new equipment installed but even 
work on generating stations under con- 
struction when in Philadelphia, the Com- 
pany’s Southwark generating station was 
a victim of this emergency. Our plan 
was to have this station in operation in 
1943 to take care of anticipated heavy de- 
mands, but when war ended all construc- 
tion not absolutely necessary for war 
production, we had to stop work on the 
project, even though it was then well 
under way and, I might say, urgently 
needed. It was not until September of 
last year that we were permitted to re- 
sume construction at this station, and 
then only on one unit with an effective 
capacity of 169,000 kw. In April of 
this year, release was given to proceed 
with a second 169,000-kw unit, so that 
now there is a total of 338,000 kw of 


additional capacity under construction. 


Postwar Market 


The postwar market for utility ser- 
vices obviously provides the backbone 
for future prosperity. On this score, we 
are particularly optimistic for the future 
of the Philadelphia area, and for the 
part Philadelphia Electric Company can 
take in its development. According to 
expectations, the sale of electric energy 
to industrial customers has been declin- 
ing since V-J Day. In July, just prior 
to the end of the war, our industrial sales 
were virtually the same as in the pre- 
vious July. However, total electric sales 
for the month of September were 9 per 
cent lower than last year with a reduc- 
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tion in revenue of 1.6 per cent. Sales to 
our 100 largest war customers, such as 
the shipyards, arsenals, steel works, and 
other heavy industries, decreased 30 per 
cent since the end of the war, and we 
expect further declines during the re- 
mainder of the year. Actually, these 
postwar reductions are not wholly in- 
dicative of the losses associated with re- 
conversion, because the present situation 
is influenced by the effects of strikes— 
not necessarily in our territory alone, but 
in other territories which use manufac- 
tured parts supplied from this area. To- 
day, our residential and commercial sales 
are increasing at very satisfactory rates, 
and these loads will continue to build up 
when it is possible to resume active pro- 
motion of appliances as they become 
available, and with the revival of many 
commercial and retail establishments 
which were curtailed or shut down dur- 
ing the war. 

Although the character of the demand 
for power will change in months to come, 
and while the total demand will be less 
in the transition period than it was dur- 
ing the war, the net revenue loss is ex- 
pected to be relatively small. 


Diversification of Industry 

Philade!phia’s wide industrial diversi- 
fication is its greatest asset. No better 
indication of this exists than the fact that 
we were not upset too badly by war de- 
mands, and consequently do not have to 
upset ourselves too badly to get back to 
a peacetime schedule. Because we do 
not have to stop to rebuild our present 
industries, we should have as little tem- 
porary unemployment as any industrial 
center in America. That’s why Phila- 
de!phia, as an industrial community, now 
stands with a priceless advantage in mov- 
ing into what can easily be the greatest 
era of progress and prosperity ever 
known. 

In the entire United States there are 
about 480 varieties of major industries. 
Philadelphia has 387 of them. This is 
evidence that the city’s advantages are 
attractive to almost every kind of in- 
dustry, in fact, four out of five major 
industries are already demonstrating that 
they can operate here profitably. In ad- 
dition, we can bring new industries here 
to make the things the world now needs. 
We can add many thousands to our pop- 
ulation. 


Postwar Construction 
With this favorable outlook, there is 
every reason for the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company to move forward with 
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plant construction and extensions to as- 
sure a continuation of the ample electric 
service that has always been available in 
the Philadelphia area. The biggest item 
in our construction program is the com- 
pletion of the $48,000,000, Southwark 
generating station, in southeast Philadel- 
phia along the Delaware River. This 
station is designed to house ultimately 
four 169,000 kw generating units—a 
total of 676,000 kw, or about half the 
Company’s present system load. The 
first unit, construction of which I men- 
tioned previously, is scheduled to go into 
commercial operation a year from now, 
in the fall of 1946, with the second unit 
following a year later. The remaining 
units will be constructed as conditions 
warrant. 

Other important items in our con- 
program include transmission 
tie-lines and substations, which increase 


struction 


the bulk power system and assure the 
continued availability of large blocks of 
power at load centers throughout the 
system. There is also a continuous pro- 
gram of expansion in distribution lines 
and service connections to customers, to 
provide for the ever-increasing use of 
electric ranges, water heaters, and other 
heavy-duty appliances. It is estimated 
that the construction program for these 
and related property additions required 
for a $500,000,000 system wil be about 
$65 million dollars during the next five 
vears. 

The financing of this capital program 
will be cared for partly by reserve funds, 
but a substantial portion of it—probably 
$25 to $35 million dol!ars—must be ob- 
tained through the sale of new securities. 

On the whole, the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company faces a most promising 
immediate future outlook. We are con- 
fident of our ability to increase the de- 
mand for electricity at a satisfactory rate 
regain all 
which followed V-J Day—and more. 


and thus to revenue losses 


Promotional Activities 


There is growing emphasis everywhere 
on the development of small commercial 
and industrial establishments, a promo- 
tional activity that was pioneered in 
Philadelphia. Typical of what an ag- 
gressive trade organization of this kind 
can do is well illustrated in the recent 
co-operative program conducted by the 
Electrical Philadelphia 
with institutions. Banks 
all over the country are interested in ex- 
panding their personal loan departments 
by lending money for home moderniza- 


Association of 


local financial 
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tion, and they are also interested in en- 
tering the time payment field on elec. 
trical appliance sales. Two folders re. 
cently developed by the Electrical Asso- 
ciation outline the importance of modern 
wiring, and also the fact that banks are 
prepared to lend money for this purpose 
as well as for the purchase of appliances, 
Thirty-five Philadelphia and suburban 
banks have cooperated in distributing 
these folders, and have sent 600,000 of 
them to their customers to date. Each 
bank used the same folders, imprinting 
on the back its own individual message. 

There is no comparable area in the 
entire country where greater use has 
been made of the full co-operative weight 
of manufacturers, dealers, distributors, 
contractors, and electric utilities, com- 
bined to achieve a common goal of in- 
creased sales for all. 


Home Use of Electricity 


Optimism is widespread about the pos- 
sibilities of further developing the use 
of electricity in the home. Many indus- 
try executives believe that the average 
use per residential customer can be 
doubled within the next ten years. Such 
a development will, of course, mean the 
sale of a great many new appliances and 
lighting installations which, in turn, will 
provide an important stimulus to business 
activity and emp!oyment among manu- 
facturers, distributors, dealers, and ser- 
vice agencies, as well as to the utilities 
themselves. 

Thus, notwithstanding the loss of huge 
wartime power loads, there is a general 
conviction in the electric industry that 
the postwar period holds great opportu- 
nities for growth and development. 


Postwar Construction Budgets 


A brief glimpse at what the industry 
is doing affords reassuring evidence that 
privately-owned electric utilities are pre- 
pared to go ahead with forward-looking 
plans—with advantage alike to customer, 
investor, employee, and the general pub- 
lic. This conviction is fortified by the 
postwar plans for new construction by 
the electric industry. Planned construc- 
tion expenditures in the first postwar 
year amount to $700,000,000 for elec- 
tric utilities, excluding Federal power 
projects. This level of construction is 
on a par with the years 1940-41, and is 
substantially higher than levels of the 
late 1930’s. While formal estimates for 
the industry have not been projected be- 
yond one year after the war, there is 
every likelihood that construction activ- 
ity will be continued at a healthy level. 
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“Y ardsticks” 


It must be recognized, however, that 
the realization of these bright future 
possibilities for public utilities depends 
on a healthful atmosphere for privately- 
owned enterprise. One cannot escape 
the fact that all industry, especially the 
electric utility, has been laboring under 
a handicap for a number of years due 
to destructive policies, apparently aimed 
at bringing about public ownership. To 
mention the more important of these, 
we have 

The creation of fictitious “yardsticks”’ 
designed to beat down electric rates, 
regardless of the merits of the situa- 
tion. 

The creation of “river valley” author- 
ities, a trend that started with TVA 
and is now advocated for other 
areas, particularly the Missouri 
River Valley, the Ohio River Val- 
ley, the Columbia River Valley, 
and others. 

The efforts of public authorities, local 
or state, to buy out privately-owned 
utilities. 

The persistent effort to expand rural 
electric co-operatives with public 
funds, and to crowd out existing 
utilities, where there can be no pos- 
sible justification for doing so other 
than an outright desire to substitute 
public ownership for private initia- 
tive. 

Returning for a moment to the ques- 
tion of “yardsticks,” I should like to 
point out that we have no fear of honest 
competition between public and private 
ownership. If public ownership were 
compelled to meet the same tests imposed 
on any private business, the privately- 
owned enterprise would generally come 
out on top. What does cause concern is 
the unequal competition, in which the 
results of subsidized tax-free public 
ownership are compared with the results 
of a self-supporting, tax-paying private 
ownership. 





Over Emphasis of “Cheap Power” 


Proponents of these public power 
projects have gone to great lengths to 
justify the expenditure of vast blocks of 
public funds as necessary for flood con- 
trol, irrigation, soil conservation, navi- 
gation—and the misleading but popular 
slogan “cheap power for industry.” 

Actually, the cost of power is one of 
the least important items on the list of 
factors which influence the selection of 
a site for an industrial plant. Some 
specialty manufacturers, such as the elec- 
tro-metallurgical producers of aluminum 
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and magnesium, for example, or the 
electro-chemical producers of chlorine 
and nitrogen, as another example, are 
attracted by low electric rates; but even 
here a differential between “cheap” and 
“very cheap” power is a consideration 
quite commonly outweighed by other 
more important factors. 


Foundation for Industrial Success 


Experience has demonstrated to me, 
and I am confident competent authori- 
ties support this opinion, that the basic 
requirements for industrial success are— 

1. Accessibility of raw materials, 
which must be immediately at hand, 
or readily available at low trans- 
portation costs. 

Markets within easy reach. 
. Availability of 
power. 

4. Abundant and constant power at 

reasonable cost. 

Mere low cost of power never kept 
anyone in business. It provides, of 
course, a real impetus to satisfactory 
profits in any undertaking, but the other 
factors mentioned must be present in 
combination with reasonable power costs 
if one is to find the key to industrial 
success. 

Please do not misunderstand the point 
I am trying to make. I do not minimize 
for one minute the importance of low 
cost electricity to our industrial econo- 
my. The entire electric industry has 
been striving for lower costs, and enjoys 
an outstanding record of steadily de- 
creasing rates, despite contrary trends in 
the cost of virtually everything else. 

It must be admitted, however, that of 
even greater importance than the cost 
of electricity is the availability of it. It 
is not at all important to any manufac- 
turer to get extremely cheap hydro 
power, unless he can get it all the time! 
If it is unavailable in time of drought, 
it is expensive power at any price. 

The full force of this observation was 
brought home to TVA customers during 
the 26-week period from May 25 to 
Nov. 22, 1941, when water conditions in 
the Tennessee Valley were exceedingly 
poor, and TVA was compelled to force 
a “brown-out” to conserve their dwin- 
dling water supply. During this period, 
TVA failed by over 195 million kwhr. 
to produce enough power to serve its 
customers and had to draw on privately 
owned utilities to make up the deficit. 

There is also the classic example of 
low water at Tacoma, Wash., many 
years ago, when the U. S. S. “Lexing- 
ton” went to the rescue of that power- 
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competent man- 
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starved community to operate as an 
emergency steam generating plant for 
30 days, until the water supply for the 
city’s hydro-electric p!ant was sufficiently 
replenished to carry the load. 

Leaders in the private utility field 
know these facts, but the general public 
does not know them. As a consequence, 
the propaganda of the public ownership 
crusaders grossly over-emphasizes the im- 
portance of so-called cheap power, and 
deliberately uses it as a magnet to at- 
tract industrial expansion. 

Fortunately for the private'y-owned 
electric light and power companies, there 
is far less truth in these “cheap power” 
arguments today than there was a few 
years ago, chiefly because the level of 
electric rates all over the country has 
been steadily decreasing. This fact has 
materially aided greater and wider use 
of electricity—at constantly lowered 
costs. Thus the error of “cheap power” 
has become readily demonstrable in many 
sections of the country. 

In the Pacific Northwest, for instance, 
there is a handful of situations in which 
untaxed or lightly taxed power is avail- 
able at especially low rates. Were the 
public ownership advocates correct in 
their claims, the attractiveness of power 
at these sources wou!d be evidenced in 
two ways: One, by the attraction of a 
substantial number of industrial con- 
cerns to the cheap power; and two, by 
the certainty with which manufacturers 
benefiting mostly from the cheapest pos- 
sible power would locate where such 
power could be had. Curiously enough, 
the claims of the backers of subsidized 
electric power do not work out with 
either of these results. Communities led 
to build high hopes of booms to grow 
out of low rate energy have found them- 
selves terribly let down. 

Bonneville Power Administration, 
from the very first, has had an exceed- 
ingly low rate for any industries locat- 
ing close to Bonneville or Grand Coulee 
dams, yet today, six years after the sale 
of Bonneville power was started, it is 
reported that no major industry has 
come forward to take advantage of this 
extremely low rate on a definitely per- 
manent basis. 





Stevenson, Washington 


Stevenson, Wash., is one of the in- 
corporated cities within the low-rate 
zone at Bonneville dam. Its citizens 
confidently expected a boom, yet not one 
new industrial plant has chosen to lo- 
cate in or near Stevenson in order to ob- 
tain the cheapest blocks of power avail- 
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able in the United States. The disillu- 
sionment of these people can be read 
between the lines of a resolution adopted 
on April 3, 1945, by the Stevenson 
Chamber of Commerce, which reads in 
part as follows: 

“RESOLVED: That as residents of 
the Columbia Valley, we can testify that 
any employment (postwar or otherwise) 
which may be expected as a direct result 
of such an investment of hundreds of 
millions of dollars of public money has 
not been justified at Bonneville or Grand 
Coulee ; 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 
As residents of Skamania county and 
Stevenson in which is located Bonneville 
dam, we have witnessed the expenditure 
of $70,000,000 or more; have seen thou- 
sands of workers from other states come 
in and share exorbitant wages for con- 
struction; have seen them all leave for 
their homes carrying their government 
money—while fewer than 10 new homes 
were erected in Stevenson, only four 
miles from the big investment. From the 
standpoint of a war investment, Bonne- 
ville has perhaps justified itself, but it 
could not be held out as an economic 
expenditure that returned profits to the 
people in general. Despite its existence, 
our real estate valuations are lower than 
at any time in the past 10 years, the jobs 
are finished, the flurry and excitement 
gone—and we have Bonneville dam. 

“FURTHER BE IT RESOLVED: 
We favor private development of this 
and every other commercial area in the 
United States. A nation with a $300,- 
000,000,000 debt is not in a position 





to underwrite even one unnecessary 
project.” 
This resolution certainly sounds a 


sour note, yet it bears striking testimony 
to the fact that access to about the low- 
est-rate electricity in the nation has done 
nothing whatever towards building up 
the little city of Stevenson. 


Cascade Locks, Tacoma and Spokane 

Exactly the same thing has happened 
in the other incorporated city close to 
the Bonneville dam site—Cascade Locks 
—which is located on the Oregon side 
of the Columbia River. Not one new 
industry of any size has been attracted 
to the community—not even a war in- 
dustry. 

There is also the example of Tacoma 
and Spokane. Now and for decades these 
cities have been closely comparable in 
location, size, and development. ‘Ta- 
coma—this is where the Lexington went 
—is widely known for its low electric 
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rates, largely made possible through tax 
avoidance and monopoly in a small and 
very compact urban area. Spokane’s elec- 
trical energy is provided by the privately 
owned and operated Washington Water 
Power Company at fair but higher rates 
than the ones that prevail in Tacoma. 
Under these conditions, which have ex- 
isted at least since early in the present 
century, Tacoma should have outdis- 
tanced Spokane in about the same way 
as a streamliner breezes ahead of a chug- 
ging “local,” yet the two cities have 
grown neck-and-neck commercially, 
financially, in population, and otherwise. 

President Frank McLaughlin, of the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
pany, very pointedly treated this sub- 
ject of cheap power as an inducement 
to industry in his annual report 
to stockholders: “Bonneville Power 
Administration’s propagandists,” he said, 
“would have the people believe that 
cheap power came to this area with the 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville projects, 
and that the retail distribution by pub- 
lic agencies of such power will make 
this territory a bee-hive of industrial ac- 
tivity after the war. 

“This state has always had cheap 
power. If it were true that cheap power 
is the one big thing that makes for de- 
velopment and progress then why isn’t 
Tacoma at least the largest city on the 
Pacific Coast? If power were the con- 
trolling factor in the location of most 
industry, the cities of this area would 
be the most populous in the country.” 

What is true in the Northwest is true 
elsewhere. A recently completed study 
TVA 
shows that nine Southern states outside 
the TVA sphere at the end of 1943 had 


scored exactly the same ratio of increase 


reporting on achievements of 


of business establishment as recorded in 
the five TVA states. 

Education against misleading propa- 
vanda of the public ownership crusaders 
seems to make slow progress. Whatever 
ways there may be to spread fuller knowl- 
edge of what low-cost power does and 
does not do for a community ought to be 
pursued with vigor. If this is not done, 
communities will be led on 
to disillusionment the same as the little 
towns of Stevenson and Cascade Locks, 
out in the State of Washington. 


then other 


Dangers Real and Ever Present 
‘These negative aspects of public power 
projects are not cited with the idea that 
they will or should be abolished, but 


rather to run up a warning signal of 
dangers that are very real and ever pres- 
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ent. No one, I am sure, can fairly object 
to the broad general statement that 
where the development of hydro power 
is in the public interest and cannot be 
financed by private capital, then the use 
of public money would be justified. I 
for one have no quarrel with such a 
policy—and the industry generally is of 
the same opinion. What we do object 
to, however—and that most definitely— 
is the undemocratic and unfair use of 
these same projects to produce energy 
which is then marketed in direct com- 
petition with already established busi- 
ness. To say the least, if we are to con- 
tinue to compete with these public proj- 
ects, then they should be subject to the 
same regulatory controls that are im- 
posed on similar private business; and 
they should be required to meet the 
same economic tests of taxation and self- 
support required of private business. 

It is well recognized that a prime 
essential of the enterprise system is the 
opportunity to undertake new ventures 
with the hope of reward for successful 
accomplishment. However, if opportuni- 
ties for private enterprise investment are 
gradually destroyed, then the whole basis 
for individual saving and self-reliance 
is also destroyed. Individuals thus lose 
their economic capacity for looking after 
their own welfare and become increas- 
ingly dependent on government, which 
tends to drive people into the arms of 
state socialism. 


The Bright Light of Truth 


We who are convinced that private 
ownership provides the greatest benefits 
in the long run have a very real respon- 
sibility to shine the bright light of truth 
on the current movements which destroy 
this system. The banking community, 
which plays a part in financing programs, 
has a very real responsibility in this re- 
spect. It should also have an intelligent 
self-interest, as well as a broad public 
interest, since it sacrifices long run bene- 
fits for a temporary advantage each time 
it aids and abets the transfer of property 
from private to public ownership. Utility 
owners and utility managements like- 
a responsibility to acquaint 
themselves and their political representa- 
tives with the facts, so as to encourage 
the formulation of constructive public 
policies in these matters. 

Looking at the postwar period ahead, 
[ am confident that the utility industry 
can negotiate the change to peacetime 
operations with a minimum of disturb- 
ance, and with a continuing sound finan 

(Continued on page 340) 
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Only 1% Million Farms Still to Be Reached by Power Lines 


Epitor's NoTE: At hearings before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interstate For- 
eign Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 1742, a bill “to amend the De- 
partment of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944 
to facilitate the use of certain funds therein 
provided for the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration,” an oral statement regarding 
the present state of rural electrification in 
the United States was presented by Grover 
C. Neff, president of Wisconsin Power and 
Light Company, in behalf of the Edison 
Electric Institute. A formal statement pre- 
pared by C. W. Kellogg, president of EEI, 
was handed to the Committee by Mr. Neff. 
The text of this statement follows: 


LECTRIC utility companies as of 
the end of this year will be serv- 
ing about 1,855,000 farms and 

their distribution lines will reach about 
2,400,000 farms. (By the term “reach” 
is meant that the distribution lines come 
within ™% mile or less from the farm 
dwellings. ) 

A recent survey just completed by the 
Edison Electric Institute shows that the 
electric companies plan to add in the next 
three years 560,000 farm customers. 
They will then be serving 2,415,000 and 
their lines will then reach 2,850,000 
farms, or over half of the nation’s farms 
that have occupied dwellings and are 
within practical reach of distribution 
lines. 

Companies Laid the Foundation for 

Widespread Rural Electrification 

Before retail distribution power lines 
could be extended far into the country, 
a widespread network of transmission 
lines and_ substations 
When the smaller cities and towns of 
the nation had been provided with de- 
pendable, twenty-four hour service, it be- 
came feasible to build radiating distribu- 
tion lines out into the farming areas. 
Farm electrification got under way in 
earnest in the early ‘'wenties and before 
the great Depression put a stop to this 
program, by rendering the farmers with- 
out means to buy equipment and to make 
the necessary farmstead electric installa- 


Was necessary. 


tions, the companies were making rapid 
strides in building lines and adding farm 
customers. As soon as the farm income 
improved the companies again resumed 
their former rapid progress in making 
tarm line extensions. This continued 
until they were again held up, this time 
by limitations due to the war, part of 
which limitations, namely materials, are 
still felt at the present time. 





‘“. . . we have left only 1,500,- 
000 farms to which distribution 
lines can reasonably be extended in 
the coming years. Even this re- 
duced number, unless new farm 
areas are developed, is subject to 
further shrinkage because of (1) 
the continued trend toward bigger 
farms which is brought on by mod- 
ern farm machinery and because 
(2) the automobile, truck and trac- 
tor enable the farmer to operate 
his land at some distance from his 
domicile.” 











The prior provision by electric com- 
panies of numerous and dependable 
power sources throughout most of the 
farming areas of the country made it 
possible for REA cooperatives quickly to 
go forward with their distribution lines. 
The progress of the REA program was 
simplified and expedited by reason of the 
fact that these adequate and 
sources of power were widely available 
at rates lower than the cost were the 
cooperatives to generate and transmit 
their own power supply. This wide- 
spread provision by the electric companies 
of transmission lines and _ substations 
backed up by adequate generating ca- 
pacity was thoroughly demonstrated dur- 


reliable 


ing the present war in connection with 
the manufacture of munitions and the 
provision of training facilities for the 
armed forces. Army and Navy camps 
and other establishments and munitions 
plants, no matter how remotely located, 
in practically every instance found that 
they were able to tap an adequate power 
supply already provided, thus avoiding 
costly delays and large expenditures for 
building transmission lines or for the con- 
struction of local generating facilities. 


Power Lines Extended to the Farms 


By the end of 1935 electric utility 
companies were serving about 750,000 
farms and their lines reached about 1,- 
250,000 farms. (In the next nine years 
to December 31, 1944 they added an- 
other 925,000 farms net, after deducting 
acquisitions by REA co-ops.) In the 
same nine-year period the gross additions 
of REA co-ops including acquisitions 
were 915,000 farms. By the end of 1945 
the companies will be serving approxi- 
mately 1,855,000 farms and by the end 
of 1948 they expect to be serving 2,415,- 
000 farms with their lines reaching 
about 2,850,000 farms all told. 

I point out these facts because the 
companies have been accused of sloth- 
fulness in bringing electricity to the 
farmer, of having jumped into the farm 
electrification business only when they 
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saw cooperatives enter the field. ‘The 
figures I have cited, however, and the 
history of farm electrification show that 
in general the electric utility companies 
over a long span of time have been ad- 
vancing rural electrification as fast as 
developments in the art both in supply- 
ing electric service and in the provision 
of farm utilization equipment would 
justify. 

About Two-Thirds of All Farms Now 

Reached by Power Lines 

Preliminary figures issued by the 
Bureau of the Census indicate that the 
total number of farms in the United 
States is about 6,000,000. Statistics of 
the Institute indicate that 3,100,000 of 
these farms will have electric service as 
of the end of this year and, based on the 
1940 Report of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, the Institute estimates that 900,000 
more farms are reached by distribution 
lines but not yet taking electric service. 
In other words, 4,000,000 farms are 
reached by power lines. 

With 4,000,000 farms now reached by 
distribution lines, there remain 2,000,- 
000 yet to have electricity brought to 
them. But a considerable part of these 
are beyond practical reach or are not 
prospects for electric service. (1) Ex- 
perience of electric utility companies in- 
dicates that at least 5 per cent of the 
nation’s total number of farms are be- 
yond the practical reach of distribution 
lines, and that if they are to be served 
it should be by isolated farm plants of 
one kind or another. (2) Based on the 
1930 Census, it is estimated that another 
100,000 of the remaining farms are 
tracts of land without buildings. (3) 
Many more of the unserved farms are 
without any occupied dwellings. A re- 
port recently issued by the Bureau of 
the Census giving figures for October 
1944 indicated that there are 1,200,000 
vacant farm dwellings. Most of these 
are tenant houses and many of them will 
no doubt be reoccupied in the next two 
or three years; but these figures would 
indicate that a few hundred thousand 
farms at present are without occupied 
dwellings. Assuming conservatively that 
three years from now the number of 
farms without occupied dwellings will 
have shrunk to only 100,000 and that 
another 100,000 farms are without 
buildings and that 300,000 farms are 
beyond practical reach of power lines, 
we have a total of 500,000 farms that 
are not good prospects for electric ser- 
vice from distribution lines. Subtract- 


ing this 500,000 from the 2,000,000 
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farms beyond the reach of existing dis- 
tribution lines, we have left only 1,500,- 
000 farms to which distribution lines can 
reasonably be extended in the coming 
years. Even this reduced number, un- 
less mew farm areas are developed, is 
subject to further shrinkage because of 
(1) the continued trend toward bigger 
farms which is brought on by modern 
farm machinery and because (2) the 
automobile, truck and tractor enable the 
farmer to operate his land at some dis- 
tance from his domicile. 

Electric utility companies, as stated 
before, plan to connect 560,000 addi- 
tional the next three years. 
Utility districts and municipalities’ will 
add another 40,000 farm customers in 
The REA has an- 
nounced that it expects to add in three 
years 1,300,000 rural customers, of 
which about 1,000,000 will be farms. 
This totals 1,600,000 farms, which is 
100,000 more than the number remain- 
ing unreached after deducting those 
without occupied dwellings or beyond 
practical reach. Of course, there will 
still be about 15 per cent of unserved 


farms in 


the same period. 


farms along existing lines, but to indi- 
cate how difficult it is to approximate 
100 per cent saturation, it may be ob- 
served that in incorporated communities 
of 1000 population and less, most of 
which have had electric service available 
for fifteen to thirty-five years, only 84.5 
per cent of all the occupied dwellings in 
1940 were wired for electricity, leaving 
15.5 per cent still not taking the service. 

Chart 
rural electrification over the past fifteen 
years and the outlook for the next three 
years, at the end of which time the task 
looks to be approaching completion so 
far as the building of REA distribution 
lines is concerned. This chart assumes 
that in the next three years the REA 
cooperatives will be able to connect about 
700,000 additional farms. According to 
their past performance and according to 
the experience of the electric utility com- 


A illustrates the progress of 


panies, even this number is a large under- 
taking for a three-year program. 


Rural Dwellings 

When power lines are built to reach 
the unserved farms, they will reach all 
farm dwellings and will also reach prac- 
tically all the rural non-farm homes, 
Hence in attempting to size up the re- 
maining rural electrification job, we need 
only reckon the unserved farms with 
dwellings. However, it may be worth 
while to examine briefly available in- 
formation on the total number of rural 
dwellings, farm and non-farm, that are 
without electric service. 

The 1940 Housing Census showed 
that about 6,500,000 occupied rural farm 
and non-farm dwellings out of a total of 
about 14,250,000 did not then have elec- 
tric service. The 1944 Housing Report 
(issued July 1945) of the Bureau of the 
Census, previously referred to, showed 
that this number of occupied dwellings 
without electric service had been sharply 
reduced, both because many additional 
houses had been wired and because the 
number of vacant dwellings had _in- 
creased sharply, no doubt as a result of 
war conditions. From this report it ap- 
pears that as of the end of this year there 
will remain only about 3,500,000 occu- 
pied rural dwellings without electric ser- 
vice located outside of incorporated 
towns and villages. About 1,100,000 of 
these are already reached by existing dis- 
tribution lines, leaving only 2,400,000 
yet to be reached. The farm extension 
programs of the companies are expected 
in the next three years to serve about 
880,000 additional rural homes. Utility 
districts will serve another 50,000. 
About 400,000 of the occupied rural 
dwellings may be considered to be be- 
yond practical reach of distribution lines. 
This reduces the number without service 
that practically can be reached to about 
1,100,000 occupied rural dwellings, 
which is considerably less than the an- 
nounced three-year program of the REA 
to serve 1,300,000 rural customers. Of 
course, several thousands of vacant rural 
homes can be expected to be reoccupied, 
most of which will not be wired homes; 
but since they are largely tenant dwell- 
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STATUS OF ELECTRIFICATION OF RURAL DWELLINGS 
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Chart B 


ings, the bulk of them will be adjacent 
to existing lines. As stated before, the 
lines built to serve the farms will reach 
the farm dwellings and practically all 
the non-farm dwellings. Once the dis- 
tribution lines have been built the cost 
of adding additional customers along the 
line is not large. It averages about $112 
per additional customer. Chart B shows 
graphically the progress in electrifying 
rural dwellings. 


Duplication of Facilities 

As stated before, the progress of the 
REA program was greatly simplified 
and expedited by reason of the fact that 
adequate and reliable sources of power 
had been made widely available by elec- 
tric utility companies at rates lower than 
the cost where cooperatives generate and 
transmit their own power supply. A rel- 
atively small amount of extensions to ex- 
isting company-owned transmission lines 
is all that has been required to effectuate 
the wholesale supply of power to prac- 
tically all the REA cooperative distribu- 
tion systems that have been built, and 
this will be the case for those that con- 
ceivably will be built. Nevertheless, sev- 


eral large generating and transmission 
systems have been financed by REA and 
allotments have been reported for more 
such that largely duplicate existing gen- 
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erating and transmission facilities. I feel 
sure that your Committee will find that 
the cost of power delivered to the dis- 
tributing cooperatives from generating 
plants and transmission lines already 
built by REA financed cooperative 
agencies is equal to or higher than the 
wholesale rates charged by electric util- 
ity companies to the REA distribution 
cooperatives in the same general local- 
ities. 
Costs 


The companies estimate the cost of 
connecting 560,000 additional farms at 
$224,000,000. The cost of connecting 
about 320,000 additional rural non- 
farm customers along the same lines is 
estimated to be about $36,000,000 addi- 
tional, making a total of $260,000,000. 

The total funds advanced by REA 
from the time of its creation in 1935 to 
December 31, 1944 was reported to be 
approximately $406,000,000, and this re- 
sulted in serving 1,216,000 customers, of 
which 935,000 were farm customers. If 
the REA cooperatives in the next three 
years add 700,000 farms and a corre- 
sponding proportion of other rural cus- 
tomers, and their past record of addi- 
tions, as well as the experience of the 
electric companies, shows that this is a 
big undertaking, it would appear from 
the nine-year average costs that the total 
cost would be $304,000,000. If they 
could add a million farms in that length 
of time, in accordance with the REA’s 
stated three-year program, the total cost 
on the same basis would be about $435,- 
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000,000. After deducting the farms 
planned to be connected in the next three 
years by other agencies, however, there 
appear to remain only 900,000 that are 
prospects for service from distribution 
lines. According to the nine-year average 
cost, it would take $390,000,000 to serve 
this number. 

The REA as of July 1, 1945, accord- 
ing to a recent press release of its Ad- 
ministrator, had $200,000,000 in new 
appropriations and an unexpended bal- 
ance of approximately $100,000,000, 
making a total of $300,000,000 available 
to carry forward its program. This is 
three-quarters of the amount estimated 
to be required to take distribution lines 
to all the remaining practical prospects 
for distribution line service from REA 
cooperatives. If, in the next three years, 
REA cooperatives can extend distribu- 
tion lines to 700,000 farms and a corre- 
sponding proportion of other rural 
customers, the $300,000,000 currently 
available would be approximately suffi- 
cient to execute this program. 

Chart C shows the total amount of 
funds advanced by REA in each of the 
nine years of operation ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, and the number of farm 
customers added each year. It shows also 
the $300,000,000 available as of July 1, 
1945, most of which would actually be 
spent after January 1, 1946. The chart 
also shows the number of farms to which 
this $300,000,000 will bring service as 
indicated by the nine-year average cost. 

Task Yet to be Accomplished 

The figures I have cited for this com- 
mittee in my estimation show that the 
electric companies have been going ahead 
with the task of electrifying rural Amer- 
ica and that they will continue their 
efforts on an extensive scale. At the end 
of the three-year program practically all 
the farms in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, East North Central areas and 
in the section west of the Rocky 
Mountains, except those that are isolated 
or without occupied dwellings, will have 


been reached by electric distribution 
lines. 
Only a few hundred thousand farms in 


the Southern states and the Great Plains 
areas would remain to be served. Of course, 
there will remain rural areas that may be 
expected in time to become prospects for the 
extension of more farm lines but by its na- 
ture this would be an operation that will 
move at a slower pace for many years. But 
the end of the big task of taking electric ser 
vice to the great bulk of farms is now in 
sight. 

The greater, long-pull task ahead is to 
build up further the use of electricity on the 
farm so as to increase the farmer’s earning 
power. 
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West Penn Power Cooperative Plans 
and Promotional Activities 


Explained 


LMOST a thousand Western 
Pennsylvania electric appliance 
dealers together with represen- 

tatives of appliance distributors and 
manufacturers attended a series of eight 
regional meetings sponsored by West 
Penn Power Company in the second and 
third weeks of November. At these 
meetings the Company outlined its co- 
operative plans and promotions for the 
year. Market both 
dealer and customer viewpoint, 
were also highlighted to give dealers an 
inside picture of the appliance market in 
the territory where West Penn fur- 
nishes electrice service. 


coming 
from 


surveys, 


At each meeting the guests were wel- 
comed by the Company’s Division Man- 
ager who introduced as the meeting’s 
chairman, Sales Promotion Manager 
Harry Restofski. He reminded the group 
that “now is the time for all of us to 
sharpen our thinking, finish our plan- 
ning and make ready for our respective 
jobs in developing the biggest potential 
market ever known for electric appli- 
ances and lighting.” 

Mr. Restofski then quickly outlined 
the purpose of the meeting and gave a 
brief resume of the history of the devel- 
opment of the appliance market in West- 
ern Pennsylvania since 1921. He showed 
the growth in the number of families 
using electric service, their increased use 
of it, and the resultant decreasing cost of 
electricity. 

T. G. Allan, Assistant to the Man- 
ager of West Penn’s Dealer 
highlighted the customer 


Section, 
survey the 

that 
“there is no saturation point to elec- 


Company had conducted saying 


trical living. “There is such a growing 
desire for all things electrical that it 
The 


low cost of electric service makes pos- 


taxes our ability to comprehend it. 


sible the use of new and improved ap- 
pliances in every home.” 

W. D. Peters, Manager of the Dealer 
Section, followed with a tribute to deal- 
ers for the wonderful service job they 
accomplished in keeping electric appli- 
ances running during the wartime period. 
He pointed out, however, that because of 
this experience dealers should be ready 


to meet increased consumer demands for 


to Dealers 


electric appliances and be better pre- 
pared to handle enlarged markets. He 
warned that competition in this field 
makes it very necessary that dealers be 
prepared to carry on an active merchan- 
dising operation. Mr. Peters then pre- 
sented a colorful survey based on deal- 
ers’ reports indicating what their plans 
were to meet the growing customer de- 
mand for electric appliances in their 
locality by an accelerated program of 
store modernization, advertising, display, 
and outside selling by trained personnel. 

To give dealers a “behind the scenes” 
picture of how West Penn’s advertising 
is planned and executed for their benefit 
as well as the Company’s, Advertising 
Manager H. S. Metcalfe presented a 
preview of a series of six advertisements 
to appear in local newspapers in West 
Penn’s area of service during November 
and December. He also told the Com- 
pany’s use of illuminated billboards, ra- 
dio, publicity, window displays and a 
residential direct mail piece, “Homemak- 
ing Today,’ of which about a million 
copies are issued each year. 

West Penn’s policies and dealer helps 
were outlined by Sales Promotion Man- 
ager Harry Restofski. He pointed out 
how tens of thousands of customers were 
reached and influenced by the Com- 
pany’s program helping dealers do a bet- 
ter, bigger, and more profitable job of 
selling home electrical appliances and 
lighting equipment. 

Vice-President P. H. Powers also 
complimented the dealers on their fine 
cooperation with West Penn—making 
possible the stepping up of sales peaks in 
this rapidly growing electric appliance 
field, especially after the Company dis- 
continued merchandising at the end of 
1937. He cautioned dealers that “as 
always, those who work hardest, who 
plan and organize best, who have imagi- 
nation, will best succeed, and with po- 
tential markets bigger than ever before 
there is still the need for aggressive sell- 
ing—the seller’s market will not last 
long.” 

Mr. Powers closed the meeting with 
the statement that he hoped dealers 
would “get their share of the market 
which is as big as our vision makes it.” 
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OR the first time since the Acci- 
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Industry’s Fatal Accidents Down in 1944 
By D. C. Stewart 
Edison Electric Institute Accident Prevention Committee 
ENERGIZED PRIMARY WORK WORK ON *DEAD EQUIPMENT 


dent Prevention Committee be- 
gan its annual analysis of fatal 
accidents, the industry’s fatality rate has 


There were 0.43 fatal accidents per 
1000 employes in 1944 compared with 
0.55 fatal accidents per 1000 employes 
in 1943, a drop of 22 per cent. The 
1944 rate is also 14 per cent below the 
previous all-time low of 0.50 deaths per 
1000 employes established in 1941. If 


fatal accidents had continued through 


1944 at the 1943 rate, more than 20 * 


additional persons would have lost their 
lives. 

A summary of the record is given in 
the table below. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS PER 1000 EMPLOYES 
IN THE Exvectric LIGHT AND 
Power INDUSTRY 


Year Fatality Rate Year Fatality Rate 





1932 0.72 1941 

1935 0.59 1942 0.51 

1938 0.67 1943 0.55 
1944 0.43 





FOLLOW THESE SAFE PRAC- 
TICES AND PROTECT YOUR LIFE 
shown a substantial decrease. . 


“SIZE UP” THE JOB. 


Look job over, decide on safest working 
and climbing position. 

Size it up with the idea—you may cut 
out, slip or fall. 

WEAR RUBBER GLOVES. 

Roll test your gloves. 

Put on before entering primary area. 

Wear them when handling parts that 
may become accidentally energized. 


COVER SECONDARIES AND GROUNDS. 


Cover them when your head, arms, 
body, or legs could get across grounds 
and primary at same time. 

Cover nearest conductors first. 


COVER PRIMARIES AND STREET L'TING. 


Cover when you can reach such wires 
or parts and they are, or might be- 
come “ hot.” 

Take a safe position. 

Guard against electrical contacts due to 
spurcut outs, slips, or mental lapses. 





Keep rubber gloves on All the time 
you are in the primary area. 








1. DE-ENERGIZE—“KILL IT” 
Check Operating Diagrams. 
Watch for “back feeds’ 
Be sure you have disconnected all 
power sources. 
2. MARKUP 
Test. 
Ground. 
If you are working it “Dead”, be 
sure it is “Dead” 
8. MARK THE SAFE WORKING AREA 
Use flags, signs, tape and, if needed, 
lanterns, flares, flood lights. 
Before starting or resuming work 
Stop—Look—Think—is this the 
dead line or equipment. 


4. INSTALL BARRIERS 
Install when clearance to exposed 
live equipment is inadequate. 
On the short job, “Don’t Skimp”. 


*Refers to lines or equipment ital 
operated at voltages above 300 volts 





SEVEN OF EVERY TEN FATAL 
ACCIDENTS IN THE ELECTRIC 
POWER INDUSTRY ARE DUE 
TO ELECTRIC SHOCK OR BURN. 











A great deal of effective accident pre- 


Text of a pocket card summarizing safe practices for avoidance of electric shock— 


front and back 


CLASSIFICATION OF FATAL ACCIDENTS OccURRING WITHIN THE 
Ciacrme | LIGHT AND Power INpustry, 1941 To 1944 


| 








| | 1944 1941-43 
| ——— 
Accident Type Location No | Per Cent | Per Cent 
Electric Shock Line work on 5 pole ee re eee 33 | 40.3 39.9 
or Burn 7 ine work on ground 4 | 4.9 8.0 
| Line work in trees... ... 1 | 1.2 L. 
| At stations, on equipment, ‘ete. 22 | 26.9 19.2 
| Other miscellaneous vs 2 2.4 1.9 
| Total 62 | 75.7 70.1 
Falls | Line work on poles or ladders... ........ 5 6.1 | 5.3 
aN NRINE a oss so lssicsovesanne niece ecard oisanra ed 1 12 | 3.6 
ELV OIO MIANIB 0... eae ee eae eek Os 0 | Oo | 6 
Substations 0 | 0 | 1.1 
| Other miscellaneous 0 | 0 | LZ 
Total...... 6 7.3 | 12.3 
Motor Vehicles Highways bnifia Jsebhacariusne Jb thassheteplons 2 2.4 3.9 
Railway crossings....... 1 1.2 1.9 
Other miscellaneous 2 2.4 3 
Total. . ) 6.1 | 6.1 
Struck by Falling,| Power plants | 4 4.9 | La 
Flying, Moving} Line work a Oo | 3.4 
Objects Other miscellaneous | 2 | oe | 0 
Total | 6 73 | 48 
All other types and locations........... 3 3.6 | 6.7 
i | $$$ — —— ois ———EEE 
| All aceidents.......| $2 | 100.0 | 100.0 


7 a 























vention work must have been directed 
at the causes of fatal accidents in 1944 
to have effected such a marked reduc- 
tion. But we must guard against un- 
warranted optimism. Experience has 
demonstrated that we cannot consider a 
favorable trend established until an ad- 
vance in one year is confirmed by the 
experience of several succeeding years. 
The record of 1945 and 1946 will fur- 
nish a critical test of the significance of 
our 1944 gain. 

The classification summary adjoin- 
ing shows the 1944 experience in con- 
densed form and compares it with the 
experience of the preceding three years. 
The percentage of electric shock and 
burn fatalities in 1944 was up somewhat 
from the 1941-43 but hardly 
by a significant amount. Within the 
shock and burn group of accidents, how- 
ever, the proportion of deaths occurring 
while working at stations, on equipment, 
etc., is up appreciably. This is a contin- 
a trend which has been con- 
sistently upward through the four years 
covered by these studies. This is a type 
of work that seems to need more at- 
tention. 


average, 


uation of 


(Continued on page 326) 
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Industry’s Fatal Accidents 
(Continued from page 323) 


The detailed reports on shock and 
burn fatalities yield little additional in- 
formation on unsafe practices beyond 
that already presented in previous analy- 
ses. This is a highly significant fact. It 
means that we have identified with a 
high degree of certainty the principal 
unsafe practices that have caused past 
tragedies and will cause future ones un- 
less corrected. 

The axiom, quoted in previous articles, 
still holds. 

“If enough men, no matter how able 
and experienced they may be, over along 
enough period of time, assume positions 
in proximity to unprotected energized 
parts such that something unexpected (a 
fall, a slip, a cutout, a mental lapse or 
a thoughtless act) may result in an un- 
protected part of their bodies coming in 
contact with such parts, some of these 
men will eventually establish contact.” 

Experienced, capable men, confident 
of their skill and ability, continue to 
ignore the implications of this axiom, 
and the record keeps on proving that, in 
the long run, their judgment is faulty. 

One company has analyzed its own 
experience as well as that of the indus- 
try and has boiled down safe practices 
for the avoidance of electric shock to a 
pocket size card. This card is repro- 
duced. It may be that the phraseology 
is not the same as you are accustomed 
to use in your company, or it may be 
that you go beyond the safe practices 
set forth on the card. But certain it is 
that, if the simple principles advocated 
were universally and completely fol- 
lowed, our industry’s fatality rate would 
come tumbling down to levels of which 
we can now only dream. 

The industry proved in 1944 that ac- 
cident prevention is still a dynamic ac- 
tivity, and that fatality rates, no matter 
how stubbornly they may cling to some 
level over a period of years, can be 
driven down to new lows. Surely this 
break through is both an encouragement 
and a challenge to all of us; an encour- 
agement because we have seen that it can 
be done, and a challenge because it in- 
dicates that even greater effort may re- 
sult in the saving of still more lives. 
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THOUGHTLESSNESS 
CAUSES DEATH 


A valued employee of our Company—a husband and a 
father — lost his life Friday in an accident while replacing an 
insulator on a high voltage line in Wethersfield which had been 


broken by a rifle shot. 


Since October 1, fifty insulators have been broken on this 
line in the same manner. There have been other instances in other 


areas. 


Each of these must be repaired by a man going up the pole. 
While repairing lines isa perfectly normal part of our work 
and carried on every day under stringent safety precautions, there 
is always the possibility of accident. 


Broken insulators also cause frequent disruption of electric 
service to homes, businesses and to street lights, fires, and hazards 


to pedestrians. 


We do not believe that anyone, adult or child, wishes inten- 
tionally to cause death or damage property. The results of 
thoughtlessness are just as serious, however, as the results of in- 


tentional wrong-doings. 


. In view of what has happened we can only request that 
people who have rifles will select some target where they will do 
no harm if they must have their fun! 


We would appreciate it if those who happen to read this ad- 
vertisement will be good enough to take the responsibility of con- 
veying the message to those who may not have seen it. 


THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 


Tragedy Points Danger 
TRAGEDY has pointed up the 


dangers of wanton destruction of 
insulators on transmission lines in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

“Thoughtlessness Causes Death,” read 
the headline of a Hartford Electric Light 
Company advertisement, reproduced 
above, following the death of a lineman 
replacing an insulator on a high voltage 
Wethersfield had 
broken by a rifle shot. 

Both the Hartford Courant and the 
Hartford Times took up the story of the 
accident, but in 


line in which been 


much stronger terms 
than the electric company advertisement. 
“Vandalism” headline on an 
editorial in the Courant. “Deadly Van- 


dalism” 


was the 


read the headline on the Times’ 
comment. 


The Courant said in part: 

“It is not often possible to trace di- 
rectly the tragic consequences of vandal- 
ism, as in the case of the untimely death 
of an employe of the Hartford Electric 
Light Company last week. This husband 





of Wanton Destruction 


and father was sent to repair an insulator 
that some vandal had been using as a 
target for rifle practice, and in so doing 
he fell across a high tension wire, dying 
Certainly it could 
never have happened if some witless in- 
dividual had refrained from the wanton 
destruction of property.” 


almost instantly. 


Concluding its editorial the Times 
‘Parents, school teachers, persons 
everywhere considerate of the safety of 
others, should make it their business to 


said, 


caution children about the use of fire- 
arms. In some towns, West Hartford 
is one, the discharge of a firearm within 
the town limits is a violation of law. It 
may be necessary that every town have 
such an ordinance. Boys, especially, 
should be made aware of the deadly pos- 
sibilities of shooting at electric lights, 


Who 


knows but that such boys may, unknow- 


insulators and other equipment. 


ingly, contribute to the death of relatives 
and friends? Now is the time to stop 


this kind of vandalism.” 


November, 1945 
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Successful ‘Trial Installation Points Way for 


Joint Use of Poles in Rural Areas 


By H. J. Scholz and F. M. Craft 


Supervising Engineer, The Commonwealth and Southern Corporation, Birmingham, Ala., and 
Chief Engineer, Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company, Atlanta, Ga., respectively 


RIOR to the war, the Power and 
Telephone Companies had exten- 
sive programs under way for ex- 

tending service into rural areas. This 
work was temporarily curtailed during 
the war due to the necessity of using 
critical materials and manpower in the 
war effort. With the end of the war 
and the availability of material, the 
Power and Telephone Utilities are rap- 
idly resuming the extension of their lines 
to serve many more rural homes. Al- 
though many new economies in construc- 
tion will be employed, this expansion 
program will entail expenditures of large 
sums by both the Telephone and Power 
Companies. 

The Telephone and Power Companies 
have been searching intensively for means 
whereby their services may be provided 
within the economic reach of more rural 
families. One important requirement to 
the attainment of this goal is the devel- 
opment of less costly methods of com- 
munication and power line construction 
without excessive maintenance expense so 
that the pole lines may be extended still 
further into the more sparsely settled 
areas. 

Since the Commonwealth and South- 
ern Corporation in the South and the 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Company operate in the same rural ter- 
ritories, characterized by large areas and 
relatively low customer density, it was 
natural for them to collaborate in sur- 
veying these areas and to devise ways 
and means by which they could extend 
service to more people living in such 
areas. 


Joint pole line construction is not new 
to these companies, as it has been ex- 
tensively employed in the urban distribu- 
tion plant for many years. Heretofore, 
for several reasons, it has not generally 
been considered practicable to construct 
jointly used rural lines. Recent devel- 
opments, however, in both the power and 
communication fields, have reached the 
point where it may be practicable and 
economical to construct jointly used pole 
lines for rural service. Some of the 


developments which now tend to make 
this type of construction feasible are men- 
tioned in the following. 

In order to obtain field experience in 
the construction and maintenance prob- 
lems which these developments present 
and to permit tests to determine the 
feasibility of this type of construction, a 
trial installation of rural joint use was 
made in July, 1945, through coordinated 
efforts of the Commonwealth and South- 
ern.Corporation and the Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

For the purpose of this installation, an 
existing rural power line of the Alabama 
Power Company in the vicinity of Selma, 
Alabama, serving the communities of 
Radford and Suttle, Alabama, was util- 
ized. The section of line selected is 
approximately sixteen miles in length 
and carries a single phase 7.2 kv multi- 
grounded neutral power circuit. 

The line consisted generally of 35 foot, 
class 7 poles, with 197 poles in the route. 
It was necessary to replace 21 poles to 
secure additional ground and roadway 





Fig. 1—Typical power pole after tele- 
phone circuits were added, showing tele- 
phone transposition and protectors and 
drainage unit mounted on crossarm. 


clearance. The line is situated in the 
light loading area with an average spac- 
ing of 435 feet, and the class 7 poles 
were of sufficient strength to support the 
two No. 4 ACSR power wires and at 
least eight 109 high strength steel tele- 
phone wires to conform to National 
Electrical Safety Code Grade “C” con- 
struction. Guying was added at corner 
poles where required to support the load 
imposed on the pole structure by the ad- 
dition of the telephone wires. Figure 1 
shows typical pole head configuration. 

A development study of expected tele- 
phone users was made in the area served 
by the existing power line, and it was 
determined that the expected ultimate 
need would require stringing four cir- 
cuits for a distance of three miles, two 
circuits an additional distance of 7.5 
miles and one circuit for a further addi- 
tional distance of 5.5 miles to the end 
of the route. For the purpose of the 
trial installation, only three circuits were 
placed for the first mile and two circuits 
for the next 3 miles with one of these 
extending for 12 miles more to the end 
of the route. However, crossarms were 
placed to accommodate the expected ulti- 
mate needs. 

Standard 4-pin, 6-pin and 10-pin tele- 
phone crossarms were installed in the 
several sections of the line to care for the 
estimated ultimate needs of one, two and 
four circuits respectively. These arms 
have twelve-inch pin spacing which was 
considered necessary to provide adequate 
wire separations for the spans concerned. 
In order to maintain the required 30 
inches climbing space, the pole pins of 
the 10-pin and 6-pin crossarms were not 
used; and on the 4-pin crossarms, used 
for an ultimate of one telephone circuit, 
both wires were attached to the same 
end of the arm. 


For this type of power circuit, the 
National Electrical Safety Code requires 
a minimum vertical separation of 40 
inches at the pole and 30 inches at mid- 
span at a temperature of 60 deg. F. and 
no wind. In the case of long span con- 
struction, however, it is also necessary 
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3000- Volt Gap 
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Fig. 2—Open space protector showing symmetrical arrangement of 3-electrode 3000-volt gap. 
Lead wires may be used interchangeably for connecting to ground and to telephone wires. 


that consideration be given to the line of 
sight between the points of attachment 
of the telephone conductors as compared 
with the lowest point of sag of the low- 
est power conductor. This is necessary 
to guard against the possibility of con- 
tact during telephone stringing opera- 
tions and maintenance repair work. For 
this trial installation, it was decided to 
maintain the line of sight between the 
points of attachment of the telephone 
wires at a distance of at least five feet 
below the primary power wire at mid- 
span and at least 1.5 feet below the neu- 
tral power wire at mid-span under con- 
ditions of initial sag of the power wires. 
To meet these requirements the tele- 
phone wires were in general attached 5.5 
feet below the neutral, with increased 
separation being provided where required 
because of longer spans. 

In addition to the normal protection 
at the subscribers’ stations, supplemen- 
tary protection was provided by the in- 
stallation of open space protectors (Fig. 
2) installed on each telephone circuit at 
approximately one-half mile intervals. In 
case of contact between the power and 
telephone wires, these protectors will dis- 
charge to ground at approximately 3,000 
volts. The grounding conductor used for 
the protectors is connected to the multi- 
grounded neutral. Computations indi- 
cated that, using this arrangement, the 
power circuit would be deenergized in a 
very few cycles, in case of contact, 
through operation of the power circuit 
breakers. The coordinated protective 
devices in both the telephone and power 
supply circuits make this installation, 
from a safety standpoint, comparable to 
joint use with lower voltages. 

Since undesirable potentials would be 
impressed on the open wire telephone 
circuits due to electric induction, it was 
necessary to give consideration to some 
method of drainage in order to hold these 
potentials within satisfactory limits. It 
was decided to use a condenser with a 


balanced mid-point tap (.125 mf to mid- 
point) for this purpose. A condenser of 
this type was bridged across each tele- 
phone circuit at approximately 2.5 mile 
intervals with the mid-point grounded 
to the multi-grounded neutral of the 
power system. To avoid serious impair- 
ment in the transmission of the telephone 
circuit, matched 10,000-ohm resistances 
were inserted on each side of the ground 
connection. Carbon blocks were installed 
in parallel with the condensers and re- 
sistances to protect the drainage unit 
from damage due to lightning or power 
contact. Figure 3 illustrates this drain- 
age unit as assembled for the trial instal- 
lation. 

With this drainage arrangement, the 
open circuit voltage to ground on the 
sixteen mile telephone circuit as measured 
at the cable terminal pole was approxi- 
mately 80 volts and when connected 
through the entrance cable to the cen- 
tral office, it was further reduced to 40 
volts. When the circuit was terminated 
in a balanced long line circuit installed 
at the telephone central office the induced 
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voltage was again reduced to approxi- 
mately 11 volts. 

During construction the telephone 
wires were laid out on the ground and 
later placed on the crossarm to minimize 
the possibility of their being flipped up 
into the power wires. The wire reels 
were grounded throughout the pulling 
operation, and the wire was pulled 
across temporarily grounded transposi- 
tion brackets or across a grounded con- 
ductor placed temporarily along the top 
of the arm at scattered points. This was 
for the purpose of reducing to a mini- 
mum the induced static charge on the 
telephone conductors during the pulling- 
in period. Similar grounds were kept 
on the wires at scattered locations until 
permanent drainage devices could be in- 
stalled. 





Telephone Open wire Circuit 





Carbon block protectcr 
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Fig. 3—Drainage unit consists of matched 
condensers and resistances with mid-point 
grounded. Carbon block protector guards 
against lightning damage. 

Transpositions were placed in the tele- 
phone circuits in accordance with a new 
transposition design which was developed 
for rural line construction and which 
may also be used on other exchange 
open wire lines. This design consists es- 





Fig. 4—New “point” type transposition bracket with wires in place. 


Insulator ties are not 


required on these brackets. 
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sentially of transposing each pair at every 
other pole. However, in order to limit 
crosstalk between adjacent circuits, the 
transpositions on any two adjacent pairs 
are “staggered” so as to fall on different 
poles. If the poles are numbered con- 
secutively, this will result in transposing 
one-half of the circuits on the even num- 
bered poles and the other half on the 
circuits on the odd numbered poles. To 
limit crosstalk in non-adjacent circuits 
certain transpositions are omitted at 
about two-mile intervals. Because of 
the simplicity and uniformity of the de- 
sign, it can be easily laid out and in- 
stalled by the construction forces with- 
out requiring any specific engineering. In 
addition, it will not be necessary to keep 
detailed records of the locations of trans- 
position points, and circuit - extensions 
may be made by merely continuing the 
transposition scheme without regard to 
basic sections. 

In order for this transposition scheme 
to be economically practicable in rural 
line construction, it was necessary to 
develop a relatively inexpensive “point” 
type transposition bracket. The new 
point type bracket is illustrated in Figure 
4. Since the length of wire required to 
transpose with this type of bracket is 
relatively small, for span lengths in the 
range of 450 feet the transpositions can 
be thrown after the wire has been ten- 
sioned in long sections without readjust- 
ing the sag. 

Electrically balanced telephone cen- 
tral office equipment and telephone sets 
having very low admittance unbalance 
to ground were used in order to mini- 
mize the effects of telephone unbalances 
on noise. The sets used on this trial line 
were equipped with a three element cold 
cathode tube in the connection to the 
tinger which is normally grounded. The 
control gap of this tube is bridged across 
the line and the subset ringer is con- 
nected through the main gap to ground. 
In the case where a telephone subscriber 
was also a power customer, the intercon- 
necting of the power and telephone 
grounds provided very low grounding 
resistance through the multi-grounded 
power system neutral, an arrangement 
which is advantageous from both the 
ringing and safety standpoints. Tests in- 
dicated the noise induced on the tele- 
phone circuit to be very low with tube 
sets and balanced central office condi- 
tions. 

In conclusion, it appears that this 
joint-use method developed by the Com- 
monwealth and Southern Corporation 
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and the Bell System on this line of the 
Alabama Power Company is a technical- 
ly feasible method of providing both 
types of rural service in a great many 
cases. It provides a good talking circuit. 
It requires few modifications of existing 
equipment and these can be quickly in- 
stalled as soon as men and materials are 
available. It will conserve materials and 
labor. The safety requirements both for 
telephone personnel and telephone sub- 
scribers can be easily met. Channels are 
already established whereby new projects 
can be considered and cleared, through 
established coordination committees. 
This method will probably not be 
suitable in all types of situations. Certain 
subscriber densities and locations may re- 
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quire other methods. Work is presently 
going on with development of rural tele- 
phone service using carrier systems over 
power wires. There is also the possi- 
bility of using carrier on the telephone 
lead and this is being investigated. The 
use of radio telephone service is still an- 
other possibility. All these methods of 
providing telephone service are being con- 
sidered in addition to the familiar open 
wire line and, in some sections, buried 
wire or cable may even supplant this. 
While the economics of this particular 
type of construction have not been fully 
worked out, it seems to offer sufficient 
promise of having a valuable field of ap- 
plication to justify continued work and 
additional trials and experience. 


Salute to the Electric Light and Power Industry 


A tribute to the electric light and 
power industry broadcast by Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company on 
their Saturday night Boston Symphony 
Orchestra radio program — American 
Broadcasting Company network, Nov. 


10, 1945. 


N Dec. 18, 1880 .. .'the year the 

Boston Symphony was organized 

. New Yorkers received a dazzling 
Christmas gift. 

But the trees that held that gift were 
strange ones... tall, ornate, iron posts 
stretched for 20 blocks through mid- 
Manhattan. Near midnight a switch 
was thrown .. . and Broadway glowed 
briefly, but beautifully under its first 
electric lights. 

Between those first crude lamps 65 
years ago and the shimmering crowns of 
light our cities wear today, America’s 
industrial history has been written. In 
that time America has emerged as the 
world’s greatest industrial nation. 

And electrical power . . . has held the 
torch that lit our march toward progress. 

War taught America what a giant 
electric power really is. With Pearl 
Harbor, Americans heard a new song 
... the high triumphant song of gener- 
ators singing throughout the land. 

That song was the song of teamwork, 
too... the teamwork of a great industry 
that recognized America’s need and, act- 
ing almost as one man, prepared to meet 
it. Power systems were interconnected. 
New and little used sources of power 
were discovered, commandeered and 
linked to where the need was greatest. 
Power-pools were expanded. 


That teamwork paid big dividends to 
America. 

From Pearl Harbor to V-J: Day the 
industry smashed all records . . . churned 
out more electrical power than Germany, 
Japan, and Italy combined. No key de- 
fense plant shut down for lack of power. 
And your home lights kept burning. 

In four long, demanding years, elec- 
tricity was never too little or too late. 

For peace the industry is planning to 
spend nearly half a billion dollars in new 
equipment .. . will create thousands of 
new jobs for Americans. From that in- 
vestment will come many of the marvels 
science promises for the years ahead. 

Electric freezers . . . new plastics... 
new lamps to kill germs . . . radar to 
speed you swiftly, safely over rails and 
in the air . . . two-way radio to make 
your car, your camp in the woods or a 
winging plane your office! 

And in industry power will serve us 
just as ably. Power will spin more ma- 
chines. Power will give us new and bet- 
ter production methods . . . through 
welding, induction heating, arc furnaces 
and a host of other electrical processes 
that cut costs . .. increase output... 
stimulate the making of better products 
for good living. All these and more 
power makes possible . . . the same sure 
unfailing power that costs you so little 

. serves you so well in your home. 

So tonight Allis-Chalmers honors the 
270,000 men and women of our business- 
managed electric light and power indus- 
try. They have contributed much to 
America’s past; they will contribute even 
more to our future. 
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Strategic Bombing of Electric Utilities 


in Germany 


From the Over-all Report of the United States Strategic Bombing Survey, 


HE German electric power indus- 

try derived its electric energy sup- 

ply from generating plants having 
a total nominal or name plate capacity 
at the end of 1944 of approximately 22,- 
000,000 kw. Of this nominal or name 
plate total, 13,300,000 kw formed the 
so-called “integrated system,” which was 
under the jurisdiction of the national 
load dispatcher and consisted of all pub- 
lic-utility systems and the larger private 
industrial generating plants connected 
to the integrated system. The remaining 
8,700,000 kw of the 22,000,000 nominal 
capacity consisted of plants of private 
industry, the national railroad system, 
and isolated plants both large and small. 
As a practical matter, it is not possible 
for generating plants to produce full 
nominal or name plate capacity, due to 
outages for inspection, routine overhaul, 
and repair of equipment. Boilers are 
usually not of sufficient capacity to sup- 
ply continuously full-load operations of 
all generators, and there are other limit- 
ing factors. Therefore, the total avail- 
able capacity of the German power in- 
dustry was probably not over 16,000,000 
kw and the peak load of the integrated 
system was 9,700,000 kw, which was 
reached in December, 1943. The inte- 
grated system produced approximately 
45,000,000,000 kwhr a year, of which 
approximately 90 per cent was consumed 
by industry. Of the 13,300,000 kw nom- 
inal capacity in the integrated system, 
46 per cent was in hard-coal-burning 
plants, 33 per cent in brown-coal- 


burning plants, and 21 per cent in 
water-power plants. 
Generating stations were intercon- 


nected through sub-stations by a high- 
voltage transmission system which had 
as its backbone a 220-kilovolt transmis- 
sion line looping northward from the 
Swiss border through the Ruhr area, 
east to the vicinity of Leipzig, and then 
south to Austria. Radiating and inter- 
lacing with this system were a large 
number of 110-kilovolt circuits partly 
for the collection of electric energy from 
outlying generating stations, and partly 
for delivery of energy to large industrial 
consumers and to municipal consuming 
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This transmission system, popu- 
larly spoken of as the “grid,” was built 
according to plans originally made in 
1926 primarily for the economical co- 
ordination of hydropower with thermal 
power. 


areas, 


The German electric-power industry 
and its component generating plants, 
transformer and_ switching _ stations, 
transmission facilities, and distribution 
stations were never made a primary tar- 
get for bombing. There was, however, 
some damage that resulted from area 
attacks, spill-over from bombing attacks 
of adjacent primary targets or tactical 
attacks. The Goldenberg generating 
plant near Cologne, the largest generat- 
ing station in Germany, was severely 


damaged on Oct. 28, 1944, during a 
primary attack on adjacent chemical 
works. This plant was completely out 


of operation for two months, at the end 
of which time only approximately 5 per 
cent was placed in operation, and it is 
estimated that it would have required 
about 18 months to effect repairs for 
substantial production. Numerous other 
plants sustained heavy damage, .such as 
Reisholz, Fortuna, Zukunft, Essen Cen- 
tral, Bohlen, Molbix, and others, but all 
were the results of attacks on adjacent 
targets. Records indicate that of a total 
tonnage of 1,235,609 tons dropped by 
the RAF only 532 tons, or 0.04 per cent, 
were dropped on identifiable German 
electric utilities, and of a total of 688,- 
010 tons dropped by the Eighth Air 
Force, only 316 tons or 0.05 per cent, 
were on electric utilities. 

Electric energy is an essential of all 
modern and in time of war 
there is a substantial and immediate in- 
crease in demand. In Germany, prior to 
the war, there had been extensive devel- 
opment, by joint use of Government and 
private capital, of the several large pub- 
lic utility electric generating and trans- 
mission systems. In 1935 the Nazi gov- 
ernment, through passage of the energy 
economy law, placed the power industry 
in the hands of the Minister of Eco- 
nomics. This law did not seek to curtail 
private rights but rather to assist in the 
further development of a network of 


industry, 


transmission lines interconnecting the 
major systems of the country for emer- 
gency protection, to utilize surplus power 
between systems and the larger industries 
which generated their own requirements, 
and to utilize hydropower for peakload 
purposes, all of which was economical 
and desirable. However, it is significant 
that with the passage of this 1935 act 
the various utilities were not free to add 
to their generating capacity according to 
economic dictates, but major additions 
were made in central Germany in pref- 
erence to the western-border areas in the 
expectation that, should war develop, the 
plants in the western-border areas would 
come under early attack. 


At the outbreak of the war there was 
no surplus of electric energy in Germany. 
In fact, curtailment or rationing of elec- 
tric energy to industrial consumers was, 
on occasion, necessary even before the 
war. Due to the expectation of a short 
war, no particular efforts were made at 
first to increase capacity. As the war 
extended, strenuous efforts were made 
to increase generating station capacities, 
but it was impossible to supply the in- 
creased demand. Curtailment or ration- 
ing became more severe and prolonged 
as the war continued and a continuous 
curtailment of 10 per cent prevailed, 
with curtailments in the peak periods 
often exceeding 30 per cent. This degree 
of curtailment would have, of necessity, 
been far more severe had it not been for 
the destruction of energy consuming in- 
dustrial plants by aerial attack. The ex- 
tensive transmission system was practi- 
cally valueless in overcoming the general 
energy supply shortage, for a transmis- 
sion system in itself is not a source of 
energy but merely a means of transmit- 
ting energy subject to many technical 
limitations. 

Power curtailments and power inter- 
ruptions to war industries definitely cut 
down their output. At the start of the 
war domestic consumption as used by 
dwellings and small shops was but 10 
per cent of the total energy production. 
This was already at a minimum and ef- 
forts to reduce it further produced no 
results. Other means, such as reduction 
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of frequency and voltage were attempted 
but found unsuccessful. Shifts were 
made in working hours to off-peak peri- 
ods but this produced little effect, since 
industries using large amounts of power 
already were operating in this manner 
as far as their processes would permit, 
in order to take advantage of off-peak 
power rates. Combined efforts of these 
several measures resulted in a curtail- 
ment of approximately 5 per cent in peak 
demands which was not nearly sufficient 
to meet the shortage. Therefore, further 
curtailments were necessary which were 
applied, as they could only be, on war 
industry. Considerable disagreement de- 
veloped over the priorities of curtailment 
between districts and individual indus- 
tries which led to the misuse and even- 
tual disruption of the curtailment pro- 
gram. Demands became such that power- 
plant operators were not permitted to 
shut down for maintenance purposes 
which, in due time, reacted unfavorably 
to greater plant output. There was no 
war industry that was not affected, and 
an example of this can be seen in the 
records of the Krupp armor-plate mill 
in Essen, where’ recurring power inter- 
ruptions, curtailment, and_ shortages 
often were responsible for cutting month- 
ly production as much as 40 per cent. 

The German electric power situation 
was in a precarious condition from the 
very beginning of the war and became 
more so as the war progressed. This 
conclusion is confirmed by statements by 
Speer and a large number of other Ger- 
man officials and by confidential memo- 
randa of the national load dispatcher and 
others. The secret minutes of the cen- 
tral planning committee, studying the 
power shortage, make this weakness 
clear. The difficulties of adding capacity, 
the limitations of the so-called grid sys- 
tem, the relationship of curtailment and 
shortage of electric energy to production 
losses in industry, and their fears that 
their extreme vulnerability would be dis- 
covered, are all paraded openly in these 
minutes made by the Germans them- 
selves in the midst of the war. The losses 
of electric energy caused by bombing did 
not produce a greater economic effect 
only because there was an equal and 
greater loss of demand caused by the 
aerial bombing of industry. 

The German electric-utilities system 
was vulnerable to bombing because of the 
continuous critical shortage of electric 
energy, the lack of reserve capacity, the 
relative ease with which electric gener- 
ating and transmission equipment can be 
seriously damaged, much of it being of a 
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fragile nature, the relative difficulty of 
repairing bomb damage or replacing de- 
stroyed facilities, the inability to transfer 
any appreciable amount of current, and 
thus to shift power losses, and the abso- 
lute dependence of industry on electric 
energy for its operation. Electric energy 
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cannot be stored—it must be used when 
produced ; and, as its production involves 
a series of processes, the interruption of 


any one renders an entire plant in- 
operative. 
Inspections were made of 23 generat- 
(Continued on page 314) 





Domestic Use 
100 Kwhr 


AY important milestone in electrical 
progress in America is the fact 
that use of electricity in the home, on 
a nation-wide average, has now reached 
100 kwhr per month per customer. Sta- 
tistics of the Institute show that for the 
12 months ending Sept. 30 average resi- 
dential electrical consumption was 1200 
kwhr. 

In 1915 the average annual consump- 
tion of kilowatthours of electricity in the 
home was 260; by 1930 this figure had 
climbed to 547, and is now 1200. Thus, 
average use of electricity in the home 
has more than doubled every 15 years 
during the past three decades, while the 
average unit cost is less than half what 
it was 20 years ago. 

The continuing gains in the use of 
electricity were attributed by C. W. 
Kellogg, president of the Institute, large- 
ly to three factors: continuous promo- 
tional efforts by all branches of the elec- 
trical industry which have brought a 
growing public appreciation of the many 
conveniences electricity provides for liv- 
ing; the continuing introduction and 
development of electrical appliances ; and 
early adoption of rate schedules designed 
to encourage maximum use of electricity 
by automatically providing lower rates 
for greater use. 

“These practices,” said Mr. Kellogg, 
“have brought about an extraordinary 
contrast in the relationship of the cost of 
electricity to the cost of living. With 


Average Cost 
to Consumer 


Ratios to 1913 as 100 


Now Averages 


Per Month 


the year 1913 representing 100, electric- 
ity costs as of September, 1945, have 
now dropped to 40, while the cost of 
living has risen to 185. In other words, 
if electricity had followed the same trend 
as the general cost of living, electricity 
costs would now be four and one-half 
times what they are today. 

“Notwithstanding widespread claims 
of government-ownership proponents 
that increase in use of electricity and 
low electricity rates date from such fic- 
titious ‘yardsticks’ as TVA and other 
tax-free governmental generating and 
distribution projects, the pattern of in- 
creasing use of electricity and constantly 
lowered rates has been almost constant 
since the inception of the electric light 
and power industry,” Mr. Kellogg 
noted. 

“Ever since Edison started his Pear! 
Street Station, the cost of electricity has 
shown a steady decline. At the end of 
September, 1945, the average cost of 
a kilowatthour of electricity was 3.45 
cents. This compares with 5 cents 10 
years ago, 744 cents 20 years ago and 
814 cents at the end of World War I. 
In 1885 the rate was 24.5 cents per 
kwhr, by 1900 the rate averaged 17 
cents.” 

The contrast between the falling cost 
of electricity and the rising cost of liv- 
ing is shown by the following table pre- 
pared by the Statistical Department of 
the Edison Electric Institute: 


Long Time Trend 
Kwhr per Year 


Year (¢ per kwhr) Electricity Cost of Living per Consumer 
1882 25.0 287 — ae 
1885 24.5 282 = _ 
1890 23.0 264 — — 
1895 21.0 241 = — 
1900 17.0 195 — — 
1905 12.5 143 — — 
1910 9.6 110 — — 
1913 8.7 100 100 264 
1915 8.0 92 105 260 
1920 7.45 86 .204 339 
1925 7.30 84 179 398 
1930 6.03 69 167 547 
1935 5.01 58 139 677 
1940 3.84 44 142 952 
1945* 3.45 40 185 120a 


*12 months ending with September. 
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Story of Rural Electrification in Wisconsin 


Broadcast by Pioneers 


IONEERS of rural electrification in 

Wisconsin recently narrated in a 
series of radio broadcasts over Station 
WIBA, Madison, the parts they played 
more than two decades ago when, with 
experimental electric farm lines and uni- 
versity-sponsored testing and demonstra- 
tion farms, they participated in providing 
farmers with the electric service enabling 
them to throw away their kerosene lan- 
terns and do chores and other farm work 
with electric power instead of muscle 
power. 

Seven persons chosen from the pio- 
Meering group participated in the re- 
living program which began Oct. 29 and 
continued through Nov. 3. They in- 
cluded two of the first six farmers who 
acted as the “guinea pigs” in testing out 
electric equipment on the first experi- 
mental farm electric line in the state 
near Ripon and second such line in the 
nation; representatives of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
and pioneer electric companies. Assisting 
in bringing the presentation of rural elec- 
trification up to date were representa- 
tives of the industrial commission, coun- 
ty agricultural agents and farmers who 
are making wide use of electric service 
today. 

The spéakers told how farm electrifi- 
cation started from scratch until today 
high lines supply 128,000 farms in Wis- 
consin and in addition made service eas- 
ily available to another 30,000 farms. 

Among those participating in the 
broadcasts was Prof. F. W. Duffee, 
chairman of the Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Department, University of Wiscon- 
sin, who conducted the first tests financed 
by electric companies to demonstrate 
profitable farm uses of electric service, 
and who was co-author of the booklet 
“Turn on the Light” in 1923, the first 
booklet used to inform Wisconsin farm- 
ers of the benefits of rural electrification. 

Others broadcasting were G. C. Neff, 
president, Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co., Madison; George Tabbert and 
William Stoltz, Ripon farmers who 
were served by the first experimental 
line built in Wisconsin in 1924; E. R. 
Meacham, Madison, the first rural elec- 
trification project leader for the Col- 
lege of Agriculture; A. B. Barfield, Mil- 
waukee, and B. J. Auchter, Jefferson, 





who were pioneer rural electrification 
salesmen; R. W. Hurley, Dane county 
agricultural agent; John Wise, indus- 
trial commission; R. C. Swanson, Col- 
lege of Agriculture; Mrs. George E. 
Richardson and Lyman McKee, Dane 
county farm owners; J. D. Howard, 
Madison. 


Introduced on the first program as the 
leading pioneer representing electric com- 
panies who was responsible for the build- 
ing of the first experimental line in the 
state, Mr. Neff declared that neither the 
building of the line in 1924 nor its suc- 
cessful operation and the later exten- 
sions would have been possible without 
the enthusiastic support and cooperation 
of the University of Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture and participating electric 
pioneer farmers. 

The project had the support of H. L. 
Russell, then dean of the College of 
Agriculture, Mr. Neff reca.ling 
that Dean Russell served as chairman of 
the Wisconsin Committee on the Appli- 
cation of Electricity to Agriculture, or- 
ganized in 1924, which supervised the 
experimental work which proved that 


said, 


electric service could be profitably used 
on farms. He described the 14 demon- 
stration farms selected and equipped in 
1926 in various parts of the state, which 
were inspected by thousands of farmers 
who came to see the early electrical ap- 
pliances and equipment in operation. 
Mr. Neff reviewed the engineering 
and economic obstacles that had to be 
overcome before electricity could be 
brought from the cities to rural areas; 
he mentioned the painstaking tests with 
early equipment that was used, some of 
which was built by the College of Agri- 
culture and are the “fathers” of farm 
electric equipment in use today. In 
those pioneering days, Neff said, neither 
electric companies nor farmers knew how 
or what electric equipment could be used 
profitably on farms. He described the 
efforts that were made by the College 
and electric companies in spreading the 
results of experimental work throughout 
the state through report bulletins and 
roving trucks equipped with appliances 
whose profitable use had been proved by 
the tests. Approximately 100 agricul- 
tural teachers and 50 county agents co- 
operated in the experimental work. 


“Electric companies did the pioneer- 
ing,” said Mr. Neff. “We paid for the 
experimental work with our own money 
and time. We received no government 
aid or subsidy. We were happy to get 
the cooperation of pioneer farms, the 
University and manufacturers. 

“We believe our pioneering efforts 
have been crowned with success. The 
record of progress susbtantiates this be- 
lief. Today, 128,000 farms in Wiscon- 
sin receive high line service or more than 
68 per cent of all the farms in the state. 
In addition, existing lines make service 
easily available now. More than two 
out of three electrified farms are served 
by electric companies. 

“Our intensive efforts to extend lines 
are still going on. Manufacturers are 
working on plans to develop new equip- 
ment for use of electricity for many new 
applications. 

“Electric companies have not stopped 
pioneering efforts. On!y this year the 
Utilities Association  pur- 
chased for the University of Wisconsin 
a farm six miles outside of Madison. 
That farm will be a new experimental 
laboratory for the College of Agricul- 
ture. Professors believe their experi- 
ments in developing automatic applica- 
tions of e‘ectricity will show that chore 
time on dairy farms can be reduced 50 
per cent. Electric companies are financ- 
ing this new pioneering effort. We be- 
lieve another new era in electric power 
farming is dawning.” 


Wisconsin 


Government Employees at 
New High Level 


URING the first half of 1945 the number 

of civilian federal employees averaged 
3,574,000 and state and local employees 
3,085,000, making a total of 6,659,000 people. 
This is 64 per cent greater than the prewar 
total of 4,030,000 in 1939, although private 
civilan employment during the first half of 
1945 was only 8 per cent above 1939, accord- 
ing to the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 


“While the number of civilians in govern- 
ment service rose steadily, private civilian 
employment reached its peak in 1943 and 
then declined sharply to a level below that 
of 1941, 

“In 1939, ten persons were on civilian gov- 
ernment payrolls for every hundred persons 
in private industry. By mid-1945, this had 
increased to 15 for every hundred on the 
private payroll.” 
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Accident Prevention Committee Meets 


D. C. Stewart, Chairman 


HE Fall meeting of the Edison 
Electric Institute Accident Preven- 
tion Committee was held in Baltimore 
on October 25 and 26, 1945, at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel. Included in the 
record attendance of 66 persons, were 
members of the Pennsylvania Electric 
Association Accident Prevention Group 
and. representatives from Canada, Ber- 
muda and the National Safety Council. 
A total of 58 Safety Merit Awards 
were reported issued since the award was 
authorized in 1942. These went to 
member companies or their operating 
divisions for perfect records covering 
over 78 million manhours of accident 
free time. 

The annual report on the Accident 
Experience of the Electric Light and 
Power Industry was presented by E. J. 
Kreh, Subcommittee Chairman for Acci- 
dent Statistics. The 1944 accident fre- 
quency rate was 11.9, an increase of .2 
over the preceding year. The severity 
rate dropped from 2.1 to 1.8. A marked 
reduction in the number of fatalities was 
also noted. Copies of this report will be 
sent to the 250 companies now partici- 
pating in this committee activity. 

A review of 1944 fatal accidents was 
presented by the Chairman. This study 
covered 82 reported fatalities. Electric 
shock or burns caused 34 of the total. 
Four out of every six of these occurred 
during line work. The others were 
mostly around stations. The remaining 
quarter of the total were due to falls, 
flying or moving objects, motor vehicles, 
caught between, and burned. Copies of 
the summary showing the various causes 
of these accidents will be included in the 
annual report and can also be obtained 
in quantity from the committee Secre- 
tary at EEI Headquarters. 

A revision of the American Standard 
Method of Recording and Compiling 
Accident Statistics was announced as 
having been approved. Copies of this 
revised ASA Standard (Z-16) are ex- 
pected to be available for use in compil- 
ing 1946 records and statistics. 

In a study of some 2,500 lost time 
accidents 1,063 were reported at a pre- 
vious meeting to have occurred on Trans- 
mission and Distribution. Since then 
938 were found to have occurred in 
power production. In the latter group 
laborers led the list, with mechanics and 
helpers next. Falling or moving objects 


accounted for 255, while pushing, pull- 


ing and lifting came next with 162. 
Falls numbered 97 and contacts with hot 
objects 77. Among the agencies noted, 
struck by falling, flying and moving ob- 
jects led the list. 

W. R. Smith reviewed matters of 
current interest on resuscitation. He 
presented a preliminary case study re- 
port indicating that many significant and 
helpful facts were being found. These 
will be incorporated in a formal presen- 
tation in the near future. Mr. Smith 
also announced that reprints of an article 
by Dr. Cecil K. Drinker on “The Use 
of Drugs in Resuscitation” which ap- 
peared in the American Medical Asso- 
ciation Journal in June of this year, 
were being sent to Safety Supervisors 
throughout the industry. 

Copies of another Information Ex- 
change Bulletin were distributed. These 
are issued periodically under Mr. Smith’s 
sponsorship to acquaint committee mem- 
bers with unusual recent accidents or 
near accidents in the industry. 

T. W. Trice, Asst. General Supt. Elec- 
tric Operations, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company of Bal- 
timore, discussed accident prevention as 
seen by the operating manager. His pa- 
per titled “What Safey Begets” empha- 
sized that good service requires efficient 
operation and that a company troubled 
with a high accident rate just cannot 
provide good service. This he said makes 
safety a matter of real concern to every 
employee and requires the active support 
and cooperation of all, from top execu- 
tives and operating supervisors down. 

Some improvement was noted in the 
prospects for getting linemen’s belts and 
safety straps in first quality harness 
leather. Deliveries will be slow for a 
time however, and thirty day schedules 
are not likely to be reached before the 
middle of next year. 

R. M. Godwin announced completion 
of the ASA War Standards Code for 
Linemen’s Rubber Protective Equipment 
(J-6). Copies were provided for the 
members. Mr. Godwin also reported on 
National Safety Council publications is- 
sued since May. 

T. R. Claffy, President, W. H. Salis- 
bury & Company, reviewed the rubber 
situation in the light of post-war devel- 
opments. He indicated that the prospects 
were good for an early resumption of 
peace-time standard in the manufacture 
of rubber protective equipment, and re- 
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ported that a new rubber control order 
relaxing war-time restrictions is expected 
to be issued about November 1. 


The committe took steps to convey its 
appreciation and gratitude to the Rub- 
ber Bureau in Washington for its under- 
standing and cooperation in so allocating 
the dwindling reserves of crude that the 
minimum war-time safety requirements 
of the industry could be maintained 
throughout this difficult period. 

H. O. Sprinkle discussed ‘““The Fire- 
man and Electrical Hazards” and C. B. 
Boulet reported on “Results of Repeated 
Electrical Testing of Rubber Gloves.” 

The completion of a booklet titled 
“Fifteen Messages on Accident Preven- 
tion” was announced, and copies were 
distributed. This publication (EEI Publi- 
cation M-10—10c) was prepared under 
the direction of W. T. Rogers, Chairman 
of the Publicity Subcommittee. It assem- 
bles under one cover 15 outstanding pa- 
pers and reports on accident prevention 
and includes much information and 
statistical data of special value and inter- 
est to safety supervisors. 

E. C. Rue reported on the progress 
of a manual on “The Care and Use of 
Rubber Protective Equipment.” This is 
now being prepared in a form for job 
training use and presentation in confer- 
ence sessions. 

The Chairman presented a paper on 
“Significance Tests as Applied to Indus- 
trial Injury Rates” in which he showed 
that comparisons on the basis of fre- 
quency and severity rates alone were 
often misleading and not necessarily sig- 
nificant. A more equitable measure of 
performance should include the factor of 
exposure. His paper described a method 
of doing this. 

Organizations desiring to include 
speakers on their programs to present 
safety talks can be aided by the commit- 
tee by contacting D. T. Lacey, Central 
Illinois Pubic Service Company, Spring- 
field, Illinois, sponsor for the Commit- 
tee’s Speakers Bureau Activity. 

Mr. Burton was designated to con- 
sider and report on ways in which the 
committee might effectively cooperate 
with other agencies in efforts to abate 
off-the-job accidents. 

New types of oxygen breathing ap- 
paratus and masks recently released from 
the cover of government security regu- 
lations were demonstrated by J. B. 
Davies, Manager, Mines Safety Appli- 
ance Company. 

A round table discussion led by H. H. 
Berman (in the absence of Mr. Diehl) 
highlighted the second day’s session. Mr. 
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Berman discussed the results of a survey 
of accidents to meter readers. Different 
practices used in the care, use and test- 
ing of fibre rope were noted. Methods 
used to designate safe and unsafe work- 
ing areas were found to vary consider- 
ably and a survey of these practices was 
scheduled to aid in giving this matter 
further consideration. Other topics dis- 
cussed included types of climbers, hold- 
off practices, use of rubber gloves on line 
work, National Safety Council survey 
on grounding practices, etc. 
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A review of the committee’s Visual 
Education program indicated that orders 
for 126 copies of the sound slide film 
“Pole Top Pals” have already been 
filled. A sound slide film on Station 
Accidents is scheduled to be ready by 
next Spring and a tentative script for a 
film on Public Hazards is expected to 
be ready by February. Others in this 
series are in progress. 

The next meeting is scheduled to be 
held in Columbus, Ohio, February 7 and 
8, 1945, at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel. 





Transmission and Distribution 


Committee Meeting 
L. R. Gaty, Chairman 


HE regular Fall meeting of the 

Transmission and Distribution 
Committee was held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on Oct. 15 and 16, at the Hotel Cleve- 
land. The committee resumed its nor- 
mal peace-time activities with 126 mem- 
bers and guests present. 

Anticipating the Job Ahead as the 
country enters the post-war period, the 
chairman outlined plans for the coming 
year. These include consideration of 
problems facing the industry as it ap- 
proaches what is expected to be a period 
of unprecedented industrial expansion. 
(Mr. Gaty’s complete address appeared 
in the October, 1945, EEI BULLETIN.) 

New Group Sponsors announced are: 
Underground Subjects—M. W. Ghen, Du- 

quesne Light Company 
Overhead Subjects—H. E. Stites, Central Ill. 

Public Service Co. 

General Engineering—T. J. Bresnan, Buffalo 

Niagara Elec. Corp. 

Standards and Specifications—R. R. Habber- 
ley, Western Mass. Elec. Company 

Mr. Earl H. Kendall, Line Hardware 
Subcommittee Chairman, reported that 
many of the hardware specifications are 
nearing final form and are expected to 
be available in the next few months. 
Recommended standards for Pole Steps 
and Pole Guards have been completed 
and will be submitted for Transmission 
& Distribution Committee approval in 
the near future. 

Mr. O. K. Cornell, Chairman, Street 
Lighting Subcommittee, announced that 
proposed standards for seven (7) street 
lighting items have been completed and 
will be submitted to the members by 
mail shortly for ballot approval or com- 
ments. 

The present status of a proposed 
American War Standard for Specifica- 
tions and Dimensions for Wood Poles— 


Miscellaneous Conifers (ASA 055/15, 
superseding 05/10) was reviewed by 
Mr. Howard P. Seelye. This recom- 
mended standard is expected to be circu- 
lated for letter ballot early in November. 

Mr. A. E. Silver, Chairman, EEI 
Representatives on the EEI-NEMA 
Joint Committee on Standards for Dis- 
tribution Transformers, announced ap- 
proval of design standards for Single 
Phase, Pole Type Distribution Trans- 
formers rated 100 Kva and below, 15,- 
000 volts and below, with low voltage 
ratings of 600 volts and below. Copies 
of this report (EEI Publication I-9, 
NEMA Publication 111, Rev. April, 
1945) became available in July. 

A proposed schedule of voltage ratings 
for distribution transformers up to 15,- 
000 has been completed by the EEI 
group and is now ready to be presented 
to the joint committee. Subcommittee 
proposals for three phase Pole Type Dis- 
tribution 
ported about ready to be circularized for 
review and comment. 

Mr. H. M. Pratt, Central New York 
Power Corporation, presented a paper 
on his company’s “Operating Experience 
with An Expulsion Tube Equipped 33 
Kv Wood Pole Line,” and Mr. E. H. 
Kendall, Consumers Power Company, 
Discussed ‘“The Use of Transmission 
Ground Wires for the Common Neu- 
trals of Jointly Built Distribution Cir- 
cuits,” 


Transformers were also re- 


Mr. O. B. Falls, Jr., General Elec- 
tric Company, discussed “The Advan- 
tages of Preferred Kva Ratings for Dis- 
tribution Transformers” and the elim- 
ination of certain sizes as a means of 
benefiting both users and manufacturers. 


Mr. J. W. Anderson, Chairman, EEI- 
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ACRMA Joint Subcommittee on Do- 
mestic Air Conditioning Equipment, re- 
ported the recommendations of the joint 
committee on proposed starting current 
limits for this type of equipment. 

Experience with “High-Frequency 
Welding Equipment” was discussed in 
a paper by Mr. L. K. Yerger, Buffalo 
Niagara Electric Corporation. 


Mr. Ghen, Sponsor, Underground 
Subjects, indicated that future program 
plans of this group provide for papers 
and free discussion on such items as— 
Plastic and Synthetic Rubber Installa- 
tion, Aerial Cable, Cable Movement and 
Cable Life, Loading of Underground 
Cables and Equipment, Low Cost Un- 
derground Distribution, Fault Loca- 
tions, Corrosion, Class B Insulated Sub- 
way Type Transformers, Gas Filled Ca- 
bles, Surge Testing, Training, Joining 
and other construction problems, also 
problems encountered in high voltage 
distribution, and any others of sufficient 
general interest that may be suggested. 

Mr. G. B. McCabe, The Detroit Edi- 
son Company, reviewed informally some 
of the high-spots noted in the results of 
surge testing of Semi-Stop Joints by his 
company. 

A paper reporting on “Preliminary 
Observations on the Physical and Elec- 
trical Properties of Oil Impregnated 
Paper Dielectric Under Impulse Voltage 
Conditions” by Mr. E. W. Oesterreich 
and Mr. M. W. Ghen of the Duquesne 
Light Company, was presented by Mr. 
Ghen. 

Mr. E. V. Sayles, Chairman, Subcom- 
mittee on Aerial Cable, presented a 
“Progress Report on Aerial Cable Prac- 
tice” based on a recent survey covering 
16 users of over 600,000 ft of this type 
of conductor. (This report was published 
in the October, 1945, EE] BuLvetin.) 

The “why, where and how” of aerial 
cable was discussed by Mr. Van Ant- 
werp of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, and Mr. T. F. Peterson, Manager, 
Electric Sales Division, American Steel 
& Wire Company, spoke on design fea- 
tures of shielded self-supporting type 
aerial cable. 

Mr. G. K. Tashjian, Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Company, reported com- 
pletion of the 1943 Cable Operations 
Report. This is expected to be available 
in printed form around the first of the 
year. 

Mr. Frank Sanford, Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Company, reviewed the gen- 
eral problem of outages caused by storm 

(Continued on page 340) 
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Thomas N. McCarter Retires 


HE Board of Directors of Public 

Service Corporation of New Jersey 
has accepted the resignation of THOMAS 
N. McCarter as Chairman of the 
Board and as a Director of the Corpora- 
tion and subsidiary companies. Mr. Mc- 
Carter had expressed to the Board his 
desire to retire on his seventy-eighth 
birthday, Oct. 20. 

Mr. McCarter was the prime mover 
in the formation in 1903 of Public Ser- 
vice Corporation of New Jersey which, 
with its operating subsidiaries, is one of 
the largest public utility enterprises in 
the United States. The consolidation of 
various public utility companies in New 
Jersey into one unified system was first 
proposed by Mr. McCarter; he was in- 
strumental in effecting it and was in 
executive charge continuously from the 
time of its formation. 

Widely known throughout the elec- 
trical industry as head of Public Service 
Mr. McCarter was also prominently 
identified with public utility association 
activities. He served with distinction as 
president of the Edison Electric Institute 
during its formative years in 1935-36. 
He was also president of the American 
Electric Railway Association in 1911-12 
and was chairman during World War I 
of that organization’s war board. 

Mr. McCarter was the first president 
of Public Service and was reelected to 
the presidency of the Corporation and 
constituent companies each succeeding 
year up to 1939 when he became Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors at his 
own request. At that time he gave among 
the reasons for the request that he be 
relieved from the presidency, his age 
and a desire to be free from the daily de- 
tail of management. 

Some idea of the tremendous growth 
and progress of Public Service over the 
42 years Mr. McCarter has been at the 
helm of the organization can be had 
from the fact that the number of elec- 
tric meters on the Public Service lines 
has increased from 18,262 in 1903 to 
more than 1,000,000; the number of gas 
meters from 187,384 at the end of 1903 
to upwards of 900,000; the total number 
of passengers carried on buses and street 
cars increased from 215,400,000 in 1904, 
the first full year of operation, to 667,- 
865,608 last year. 

Mr. McCarter was born in Newark, 
October 20, 1867, received his early edu- 
cation at the Newark Academy, and was 
prepared for college at Doctor Pingry’s 
school in Elizabeth. He was graduated 


from Princeton in the class of 1888 and 
later attended Columbia University Law 
School. 

In 1891 he became a member of the 
law firm of McCarter, Williamson & 
McCarter, of which his father was senior 
partner, and his brother a member, and 
later practiced alone. He early took an 
interest in politics and Governor John 
W. Griggs, in 1896, appointed him 
Judge of the First District Court in the 
City of Newark. In 1899 Mr. McCarter 
resigned from the bench, and in the fall 
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of that year was elected to the State 


Senate from Essex County. He served 
as leader of the majority in the Senate 
and in 1901 was made Chairman of the 
Republican State Executive Committee. 
In April, 1902, he was appointed At- 
torney General of the State by Governor 
Franklin Murphy. He resigned that 
post to accept the presidency of Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey when 
the latter was formed in 1903 as a re- 
sult of a survey of the existing public 
utility conditions in New Jersey, and a 
reorganization plan formulated by a com- 
mittee of which he was chairman. 


A. T. O’Neill Elected President, Buffalo 


Niagara Electric Corporation 


T. O’NEILL was elected presi- 

e dent of Buffalo Niagara Electric 
Corporation on Nov. 1 at the organiza- 
tion meeting of the board of directors of 
the new company, resulting from the 
consolidation of several of the companies 
in the western division of the Niagara 
Hudson System. 

At the same time, PAUL A. SCHOELL- 
KOPF, whose name is synonymous with 
the development of the electric power 
industry of the Niagara Frontier, was 
named chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, while Col. William Kelly, whom 
Mr. O’Neill succeeds as president, will 
retain his connections with the company 
as chairman of its executive committee, 
consisting of six members of the board. 

Meeting shortly after the certificate 
of incorporation of the new company had 
been filed with the Secretary of State in 
Albany, the board voted to increase its 
membership from 11 to 16. The new 
board, which will govern the single com- 
pany growing out of the consolidation of 
Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power Cor- 
poration, Buffalo Niagara Electric Cor- 
poration, Niagara, Lockport & Ontario 
Power Company and The Lockport and 
Newfane Power & Water Supply Com- 
pany, consists of the following members, 
in addition to Messrs. O’Neill, Schoell- 
kopf and Kelly: Epwarp J. Barcato, 
Buffalo; Grorce J. Brerr, Syracuse; 
Witiram L. Co..ins, Buffalo; Dr. 
NorMaN R., Gisson, Lewiston Heights ; 
ArTHUR W. Jackson, Buffalo; JuDGE 
Daniz_ J. Kenerick, Buffalo; JoHN 
T. Kimpati, Syracuse; Earie J. 
MacuHoip, Syracuse; H. Epmunp 


Macnuo 1p, Ellisburg, N. Y.; Ros Roy 
Mac eon, Buftalo; CHartes A. Tar- 


TERSALL, Syracuse; GreorGe P. UrsBan, 
Buffalo; Harotp R. Watpron, Buf- 
falo. 

The executive committee of which 
Col. Kelly is chairman, includes H. Ed- 
mund Machold, Mr. Schoellkopf, Judge 
Kenefick, Mr. O’Neill and Dr. Gibson. 


Officers who will direct the operations 
of the new company are: Mr. Schoell- 
kopf, chairman of the board; Mr. 
O'Neill, president ; Dr. Norman R. Gib- 
son, vice president; Mr. Collins, vice 
president; George J. Brett, vice presi- 
dent; Mr. Waldron, vice president ; Mr. 
Macleod, vice president; Mr. Jackson, 
vice president and treasurer; Edwin S. 
Bundy, vice president and chief engineer ; 
Merrill E. Skinner, vice president ; Wal- 
ter J. Thompson, vice president; Fran- 
cis X. Doherty, assistant vice president; 
Gustav F. Watters, assistant vice presi- 
dent; Walter S. Schmidt, secretary; 
William C. Bingham, assistant treasurer 
and assistant secretary; Laurence W. 
Buchanan, assistant treasurer; Robert J. 
Lawler, assistant treasurer; James E. 
Wells, Jr., assistant secretary and Paul 
A. Schoellkopf, Jr., assistant to chair- 
man of the board. 

President O'Neill became identitied 
with the electric utility business in Cen- 
tral New York 36 years ago and has been 
associated with the industry in western 
New York for the past 27 years. 

Born in Manlius, New York, in 1885, 
he attended the Manlius grammar and 
high school, the Phillips Exeter Academy 
and Colgate University. He entered the 
general practice of law in Syracuse in 
1906, became associated in 1909 
(Continued on page 340) 
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B. H. Garpner, of Columbus, Ohio, 
vice president of the Columbia Engineer- 
ing Corp., has announced his intention 
of retiring from active business on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1946. 

A graduate of Clemson College, Mr. 
Gardner spent the first two years after 
graduation with the General Electric 
Company in Schenectady, New York. 
On February 1, 1906, he entered the 
employ of the Dayton Power and Light 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio, as a power 
sales engineer, and since that date has 
been continuously in the utility business. 
In 1912 he became Sales Manager of the 
Connecticut Light and Power Company, 
of Waterbury, Connecticut. In 1921 
he was appointed Manager of the North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Company, at 
Lafayette, Indiana, and in 1924 was 
made Assistant to the Vice President of 
that company with headquarters in Ham- 
mond, Indiana. In 1928 he joined the 
Columbia Gas and Electric System as 
Director of Sales, and in 1938 was made 
a Director of the Columbia Engineering 
Corporation and elected vice president in 
charge of sales. 


A. R. Kennepy has rejoined Central 
Power & Light Co. at Corpus Christi, 
Tex., as commercial manager, following 
a leave of absence during which he 
served as president of the Pecos Valley 
Power & Light Co. at Girvin and as 
system dispatcher for the Central and 
South West Operating Committee with 
headquarters at Abilene, Tex. Mr. Ken- 
nedy began his career with Central Pow- 
er & Light Co. in 1926. He has held 
various positions in the engineering and 
meter departments, along with several 
managerial positions. 

O. W. Jones has been appointed di- 
rector of industrial development for the 
company. Associated with Central Power 
& Light Co. since 1926, Mr. Jones has 
served in the home office at Corpus 
Christi as power sales supervisor and 
commercial manager before assuming his 
present position. Before joining CPL, 
Mr. Jones spent ten years with the Tex- 
as Power & Light Co., beginning in an 
engineering capacity at Dallas and later 
becoming commercial manager at Waco 
and manager at Cleburne. He joined 
the Columbus Railway, Power & Light 
Co. in 1908 and remained with that or- 


ganization until he moved to Texas in 
1916. Mr. Jones is well known in in- 
dustry in the Southwest, being a director 
and past-president of the Petroleum Elec- 
tric Power Club. 


T. A. Bussy, assistant to the general 
manager of the South Carolina Power 
Co., Charleston, for the past 11 years, 
has been elected a vice president. In his 
new capacity, Mr. Busby will be respon- 
sible for the operation of the physical 
properties of the company. 

A native of Alabama, Mr. Busby re- 
ceived his education at the University of 
Alabama, University of Chicago and 
Georgia School of Technology. Upon 
graduation from college he enrolled in 
the student engineering course with the 
Alabama Power Co., and following the 
completion of the course he entered the 
meter department of the utility. 

He transferred to the South Carolina 
Power Co. in charge of electric meter 
operations in 1928, but three years later 
joined the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corp. in a similar position with head- 
quarters in Birmingham. Mr. Busby 
returned to Charleston in 1934, as assis- 
tant to the general manager of the com- 
pany. 


W. C. Matnwarino, vice president 
in charge of sales for the B. C. Electric 
Railway Co., Vancouver, has been ap- 
pointed vice president of the company 
for Vancouver Island, with headquar- 
ters in Victoria. Mr. Mainwaring’s ap- 
pointment follows the retirement as a 
result of ill health of Atsert T. Gow- 
ARD, who has been operating vice presi- 
dent of the company for many years and 
associated with its development in Vic- 
toria since 1890. Mr. Goward has held 
the top executive post on Vancouver Is- 
land since 1898. 

Mr. Mainwaring joined B. C. Electric 
in 1932, merchandise sales 
manager in that year. A few years later 
he became general sales manager and last 
year vice president in charge of sales. 


becoming 


In the early days of the war he was 
selected by Graham Towers, president 
of the Bank of Canada, as an executive 
member of the War Finance Committee 
and furthering this wartime service he 
divorced himself from active participa- 
tion in company affairs when he went on 
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loan to the British Columbia Govern- 
ment as chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee for Provincial civilian protection, 
He is a past-president of the Canadian 
Electrical Association, the Northwest 
Electric Light and Power Association 
and vice president of the Retail Mer- 
chants Association of British Columbia. 


FranK M. Tait, president of the 
Dayton Power & Light Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, received the honorary degree of 
doctor of engineering from Lehigh Uni- 
versity at the exercises held on October 
14, commemorating the 77th anniversary 
of Founders Day. Mr. Tait is a widely 
known public utility and industrial ex- 
ecutive and engineer, and, over the years, 
has had a leading part in the develop- 
ment and financing of many properties. 
For a time, he was engaged with the 
late Thomas A. Edison in important re- 
search work. He served as president of 
the old National Electric Light Associa- 
tion and also of the Ohio Electric Light 
Association and at the present time is a 
member of the Edison Pioneers, the 
Newcomen Society of England, the 
American Gas Association and a fellow 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 


BERNARD W. Scuortrers has been 
named secretary and head of the legal 
department of Indianapolis Power & 
Light Company as successor to the late 
Elmer E. Scott, who died last July 5. 

WILLIAM CANNICOTT has been pro- 
moted to the position of purchasing agent 
of the company to succeed R. R. Kar- 
TERHENRY, who now is an executive as- 
sistant. : 

Both Mr. Schotters and Mr. Canni- 
cott are veterans of long overseas service 
during World War II, and both re- 
turned to active duty with the Indian- 
apolis company on October 1. 

Mr. Schotters started in the stores de- 
partment of the company Feb. 17, 1926, 
and in November of 1928 he was pro- 
moted to the purchasing department 
where he assisted the purchasing agent. 
While thus employed he studied at night 
at the Benjamin Harrison Law School, 
and upon graduation and admission to 
the bar he was transferred May 1, 1935, 
to the legal department. July 1, 1940, 
he became an assistant secretary, and on 
November 1 of that year was called to 
active duty as a lieutenant in the 16th 
Battalion of the U. S. Marine Corps 
Reserve. During his subsequent service 
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in the Pacific war theater he was pro- 
moted to lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Cannicott entered the company’s 
employ in 1932 and was made assistant 
purchasing agent in 1935. He was called 
to active duty Jan. 7, 1941, as a captain 
in the 309th Medical Administrative 
branch of the U. S. Army Medical De- 
partment Reserves. He was sent over- 
seas soon after the African invasion and 
served in Italy throughout the campaigns 
there, being promoted to the rank of 
colonel. 

Promotion of six men with long and 
successful records in the Indianapolis 
Power & Light Co. have been announced 
recently by Harry T. Pritchard, presi- 
dent of the utility. 

The men and their new positions are: 
A. F. AUGUSTINE, superintendent of 
transmission and distribution; HAROLD 
F. ROEMPKE, assistant superintendent of 
transmission and distribution; H. P. 
Cox, electrical operating superintendent ; 
Marion M. Grapy, meter and relay 


| superintendent; Oris T. Firzwarter, 
§ treasurer 


and assistant secretary, and 
Epwin L. Cassapy, assistant treasurer 
and administrative assistant. 

Mr. Augustine, who succeeds the late 


§ W. S. Cronin as superintendent of trans- 


mission and distribution, has been elec- 
trical superintendent of the Indianapolis 
utility since 1941. Mr. Roempke, who 
will assist Mr. Augustine and have 
charge of transmission and distribution 


Hin the latter’s absence, has been meter 
| and relay superintendent since 1937. 


i 


en 


Mr. Cox, who succeeds Mr. Augus- 


tine as electrical superintendent, began 
§ his employment with Indianapolis Power 


& Light Co. in 1919 as switchboard op- 


J erator, rose to assistant electrical super- 
Fintendent in 1941, the position from 
which he was recently promoted. 


mathe company, was 





Mr. Grady, a veteran of 36 years with 
formerly assistant 
meter and relay superintendent. 

Mr. Fitzwater was elected treasurer 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
W. C. Richardson. He has been assis- 
tant treasurer and assistant _ secretary 
since 1940. 


Mr. Cassady has been with the com- 


@ pany since 1929, 


E. Gorpon Younc has been appoint- 


Ged electrical engineer of the Central 


Massachusetts Electric Co., Palmer, 
Mass., succeeding RALPH E. CANNING, 


7who has been made superintendent of 


@ the Attleboro (Mass.) Steam & Electric 


Co., both being affiliates of the New 
England Power System. 
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GerorceE C. Kino has been appointed 
sales manager of the Boston Edison Co. 
Mr. King is a native of Texas and was 
graduated in 1924 from the U. S. Naval 
Academy. After three years of service 
he transferred from active duty to the 
reserve, in order to enter private busi- 
ness. 

In 1929 he became power sales engi- 
neer for the El Paso (Tex.) Electric 
Co., and was later promoted to merchan- 
dising manager and general sales man- 
ager. He went to New England in 1936 
as sales manager for the Brockton Edison 
Co., another utility affiliated with Stone 
& Webster organization, and held this 
position, until called to active service in 
the Navy in 1941. He was released 
from active duty recently with the rank 
of commander. 


GLENN I. PAGE, operating engineer 
of the Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 
at Lawton, has been promoted to super- 
intendent of operations and construction 
for the eastern and southwestern divi- 
sions of the company. Mr. Page will 
make his home in Tulsa, but will con- 
tinue to supervise operations of the south- 
western division and spend a part of his 
time at Lawton. 

Mr. Page brings to his new position 
more than 20 years’ experience in public 
utility engineering, construction and op- 
eration. 


GeorcE H. Bracc ended 42 years of 
service with the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., where for the past 33 years he has 
been engineer in charge of maintenance 
of the 52 hydroelectric powerhouses, 
when he retired October 1. Succeeding 
him is Earte A. CrELLIN, who has been 
assistant to Mr. Bragg for the past nine 
years. Mr. Cre!lin previously served the 
P. G. & E. for 16 years as assistant engi- 
neer in charge of hydroelectric design. 
Beginning his engineering career in 1902 
with the Stanley Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. at Pittsfield, Mass., Mr. 
Bragg a year later joined the Valley 
Counties Power Co., which later merged 
into the P. G. & E. system. He was in 
charge of installations at the De Sabla 
powerhouse and later superintendent of 
the company’s Electra Division. In 1912 
he assumed the position he held upon re- 
tirement. 


Louis F. Eaton has been appointed 
manager of the Woonsocket (R.I.) divi- 
sion of the Blackstone Valley Gas & 
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Electric Co., succeeding Harry L. 
PEARSON who has joined the staff of the 
Stone & Webster Service Corp. in New 
York. Mr. Eaton has been connected 
with Stone & Webster organizations for 
many years, having been with the Brock- 
ton (Mass.) Edison Co., the Boston staff 
of the Service Company, the Blackstone 
Valley company at Pawtucket, and late- 
ly assistant general manager of the Mon- 
tauk Electric Co., Fall River, Mass. He 
is a graduate of Amherst College and 
later attended the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology for two years’ elec- 
trical engineering work. Mr. Pearson 
was formerly general superintendent of 
the Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co., 
Rockford, and went to Woonsocket in 
1942. 


Donatp S. BENNETT has been ap- 
pointed power sales supervisor for the 
New England Power System utilities of 
the Northeastern, Mystic Valley and 
North Shore districts, with headquarters 
at Malden, Mass. He was formerly 
with the Philadelphia Electric Co., and 
later joined the Worcester County Elec- 
tric Co., in Massachusetts, where he 
served for 16 years in various depart- 
ments, including five years in the power 
sales department. In 1940 he was named 
power sales engineer for the Northeast- 
ern district, withsoffices at Lowell, Mass. 
FrANK E. CAULFIELD, for the past six 
years power sales engineer with the 
Lowe!l Electric Light Corp., and 16 
years on that company’s staff following 
graduation in electrical engineering from 
Rhode Island State College, succeeds 
Mr. Bennett as head of district power 
sales in the northeastern district of the 
system. 


R. I. Woo.iey, manager of Utah 
Power & Light Co.’s branch at Evans- 
ton, Wyo., has been named head of the 
company’s division at Rexburg, Idaho. 
He succeeds J. E. CUSHMAN, trans- 
ferred from Rexburg to Preston, Idaho, 
as manager. 


ARNOLD HoGan, vice president of the 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., 
Marion, Ind., who was elected president 
of the Indiana Electric Association at the 
annual meeting held recently in French 
Lick, has been associated with the util- 
ity industry for the past 29 years. 

Mr. Hogan entered the accounting 
department of the old Marion Light & 
Heating Co., which later became the 
Indiana General Service Corp. Follow- 

(Continued on page 339) 
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F-16—Cable Operation, 1937 (12/38) .60 1.50 
F-10—Tree Trimming Practices 

NMOS, Zikdicc bb Acaweeuaseed ees .20 50 
F-9--Conductor Sags and Tension for 

ee Ee Se an 1.00 
F-7—Feonomical Distribution Trans- 

formers Loading and Thermal Per- 

formance of Distribution Trans- 

ee Ie eee ee -40 1,00 
F-6—Lightning Proof Transmission 

CARRE COPED ngaconsicesasss eee -60 1.50 
F-3—Distribution Transformer Load 

Characteristics (4/38) ..... Sandie 1.00 2.50 
F-1—Treatment and _ Inspection of 

Creosoted Pine Poles (2/38) ..... .30 75 
E-17—Cable Operation, 1936 (12/37) .60 1.50 
E-8—A.C. Network Operation, 1934- 

8905: CG/SF? . ciccssccsamesvedseses 70 1.60 
D-17—Cahle Operation, 1935 (12/36) .60 1.50 
D-9—Principles and Practices in 

Grounding (10/36) ....2 secsese 40 1.00 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIFICATIONS 
Non- 
Members Members 
_ 10 to 49 copies 25% discount 
50 or more copies 5U% discount 
MS-1—Suggesuons tor Specincations 
tor Stauuard Vial Constants tor Al- 
terMaling Current Wattuuur Jicters 
CFR nkccsscscerticcere ever re 10 10 
Ms-2—Suggestious tor Specitications 
lor Cvuvuruinalicd aud Stauuaiuized 


Low Voltaze Metering Current 
ATA@NUSIULicis (O/TU) coeecsscce o. 10 10 
MS-3—pecitications tor Standard 


Current diausiurmers tor f&rimary 


CAPCRMD KOPSS) 2 0c ccrccveecceces -10 -10 
Md-4—Speeimeations tor indicatung 

and Cumuiative Vemand Kegister 

DCALCH (G/4S)  covccccccccsccscecs -10 10 
TD-i—suggesiivons tor Specilications 

lor Builts and Nuts (5/57)....... .20 .20 
TD-2—Suggestions ior Specifications 

for Strand Eye Anchor kods 

(5/42) wcccee pbeedbesscesssocons a0 10 
TD-3—Suggestions tor Specitications 

for Lag Screws (10/38) ........ .10 -10 


TD-4—Suggestions tor Specifications 

for Eye Bolts (6/39) ..cccccccee 10 10 
TD-5—Suggestions for Specificatibns 

for Eyenuts and Eyelets (4/41) 10 -10 
TD-6—Suggestions tor Specincations 

for Steel Crossarm Braces (5/40) .$0.10 
TD-8—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Straight Tinned Copper Con- 

mectors (10/40) .ccccccccccccoce -10 10 
TD-9—Specitications for Single Tube 

Seamiess Copper Splicing Sleeves 

(10/42)  cccccccccscccssccccccccs 10 -10 
TD-10—Suggestions for Specification 

for Rolled Steel Washers (5/40).. .10 -10 
TD-51—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Low and Medium Voltage Fin- 

Type Lime-Glass Insulators (2/43) .25 .25 
TD-61—-Suggestions for Specifications 

for Type “A” Untreated Douglas 

Fir Crossarms (11/40).......... 10 10 
TD-62—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Type “‘B’” Untreated Douglas 


$0.10 


Fir Crossarms (11/40) .......-. 10 10 
TD-71—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Insulator and Pin Threads and 

Gauges (5/37) ccccccccsccccvece 10 10 


General Commercial 


Committees 
General 
M-11—Report of Sales Personnel 

Committee October, 1945 ....... Pe 35 
Lighting 

Typical Promotional Programs — 

Home Lighting Equipment (1941) .35 .35 
Postwar Planning 
Section I—Basic Planning Material for 

Electric Utility Companies........-... $0.50 
Section II—An Appraisal of Our Com- 

DUAMAON | i. ad0s0-004504000460s0000 e200 50 
Section IJI—Rural Electrification ...... 25 
Section IV—lIndustrial Power Markets. 25 
Section V—Market Problems in Residen- 

Sn DOGOO sapebddanenessteasseeaneed .50 
Section VI—Postwar Lighting Markets.. .50 
Powir 
G-4—-Electric Metal-Melting Furnaces 

SUPE? cdbdinn oebnuedegaener bere 80 2.00 
F-11—Electrification "of ‘Oil Refineries 

LEED. \dveatrcadanesscemasanes .30 75 
C-13—Steam and Electrical Require- 

ments of Hotels (12/35) ........ .30 (mem 

bers 
only) 
C-2—Steam and Electrical Require- 

ments of Office Building (4/35)... .30 P| 
Power Sales Manual (1941) ........ 3.50 5.00 
Water Heating 

1-5 Standardization of Electric 

Water Heating Equipment (10/41) .20 .50 

National Educational 
Programs 
Commercial Cooking 
Commercial Cooking Survey, 1942..$0.25 $0.25 


Sales Training Manual—Commer- 
cial Electric Cooking, 1941....1-4 copies $1.50 
14 “ 1.25 
15 or more 1.00 
Domestic Cooking 
Meals Go Modern Electrically.... .25 25 
(Special prices in quantity) 
Electric Kitchens 
It Can Happen In Your Kitchen. .$2.80 per 100 
How to Plan a Modern All-Electric 
Kitchen ...... 00 per = 
The Principles of Kitchen Planning = a 
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PERSONALS 
(Continued from page 337) 


ing service in World War I, he returned 
to the Marion utility and in 1923 was 
appointed commercial manager, a posi- 
tion he held until 1931 when he became 
assistant general manager. 

He was elected vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Indiana General Ser- 
vice Co. in 1941 and this year when the 
company was merged with the Indiana 
& Michigan Electric Co., Mr. Hogan 
became vice president of Indiana & 
Michigan and general manager of the 
Indiana General Service division, the 
position he now holds. 


WitiiAam E. Woop, executive vice 
president of the Virginia Electric & 
Power Co., Richmond, was elected pres- 
ident of the Public Utilities Association 
of the Virginias at the annual meeting 
held recently at Hot Springs. 

Following graduation from Georgia 
School of Technology, Mr. Wood spent 
several years with various properties of 
Stone & Webster, before he assumed 
managership of the Houston Electric Co. 
and the Galveston-Houston Electric 
Railway. 

From that property he went to Vir- 
ginia in 1925 as operating vice president 
of the Virginia Railway & Power Co., 
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which had just been acquired by the En- 
gineers Public Service Co. The name of 
the company was subsequently changed 
to Virginia Electric & Power Co. and 
Mr. Wood was elected its president in 
1927. 

Two years later, Mr. Wood was 
elected vice president of the Engineers 
Public Service Co., the parent company 
of the Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
with headquarters in New York. In 
1941 he left Engineers Public Service 
to become president of the Virginia Pub- 
lic Service Co., which at that time served 
the northern and western sections and 
the Peninsula area of Virginia with elec- 
tric power, transportation and gas ser- 
vices, until the merger in 1944 of that 
company with Virginia Electric & Pow- 
er Co., of which he then became and is 
now executive vice president. 

During his career as a public utility 
executive, Mr. Wood has served on 
many standing committees of the old 
National Electric Light Association and 
of the Edison Electric Institute. 

Other officers of the Public Utilities 
Association of the Virginias elected at 
the recent annual meeting included: first 
vice president, C. H. Leatham, Monon- 
gahela Power Co.; second vice president, 
M. C. Funk, Appalachian Electric Pow- 
er Co. 





Non- 
Members Members 
Films 

“Vealer Education’”—Series of 10 
films and 10 discussion manuals. 
Five on basic selling and five on 
product selling, i.e., refrigerators, 
ranges, roasters, water heaters 
and laundry equipment. Price 


on meter basis for entire series. ..$125 to $275 


Lighting Booklets 
Better Light—Better Sight—Better 


Prodwctieh 2.0.00060csscvccceccse $1.50 per 100 
Better Light—Better Sight—Better 

LAG ip ctascicswxaaens sate .-- $3.00 per 100 
Better Light Better Sight—Better 

Sales .cccccoes peavenetabnenws $1.50 per 100 
Priceless Eyes ..cccccccccccccccce 4.50 per 100 

Lighting Films 

“Time to ee 

sound slide 15 minutes, 

PIMIOE 2.0.0 dk0ceescevese ° $0. 00 film & disc 
“Light Up— Step Up” — (Indus- 


trial) sound slide 15 minutes, 

75. PICCUTES cccccccccoce ++ +$10,00 - = 
“You Can Do Something About It’ 

—(Home) sound slide, 15 min- 


utes, 95 pictures ...... noe 
Wiring 

Rewiring for Commercial and In- 

dustrial Buildings ............-. $0.25 $0.25 
Handbook of Interior Wiring De- 

SIGN —-1937  .ccccccvcccceccccce -50 -50 
Basic -* jaanand of Adequate Wiring 

=< J9RD cccccocccvecccccocecee .25 .25 
Covered Neutral Cable Helps Sell 

Adequate Home Wiring—1939. .25 .25 
Commercial Building Re-wiring 

Market—1939 ....cccecceeeees .35 35 


(Price on above three books 
as a group is 60c per set) 


Films 
Commercial Re-Wiring — lantern 
GABE 4c 0 kcccecaccets\sanevececcceeeeanee 
Home Wiring—lantern slides....... Set 25.00 


Miscellaneous, Reference 
Books, etc. 


Non- 
Members Members 
M-13—Specifications for Impreg- 


nated Paper-Insulated Lead 

Covered Cable, ‘Solid’? Type, 

“Qil-Filled” Type .....cccece Single copies $1.00 
, 5 10 or more -85 
Code for Electricity Meters (1941)..$1.60 $2.00 
Good Radio Reception (1937).... 100 copies 4.00 

1000 “ 25.00 
3000 “ 60.00 

are 5000 “ 95.00 
Objective Type Rates, 1933-1936. .80 2.00 
Ice and Wind Loading Tables for 

Overhead Line Conductors (Revi- 

sion of Tables 85 to 96 of the 

Overhead System Reference Book) 

Se andudbeaneaeuenen deecnees 1-4 copies 10c. 

5-49 6c. 
Power Sales Manual, plus Sec. 12-13- 

34 GF 1966 CIPEE) ccccccscscess 4.75 7.00 
Rate Dee Ger TOGE : csceccodesndace 10.00 25.00 
Rewiring for Commercial and Indus- 

trial Buildings (1941) ..... eooe  <Be 25 
Sales Training Manual—Commercial 

Electric Cooking (1941) .......... 1.50 1.50 
Storm Loading and Strength of Wood 

Pole Lines and a Study of Wind 

Coumte: SEBRG)  sccessccisaccecesas 2.00 5.00 
Weekly, Monthly and Annual Statis- 

HOE ceceeuisewnsnsensessesaueee 2.00 2.00 

(Includes Annual Statistical Bulle 

tin; Weekly Electric Power Out- 

put; Monthly Electrical Research 

Statistics) 

Periodicals 
Better Light—Better Sight News (9 

PE. SO: . cccteneonseanen $0.75 
Edison Electric Institute Bulletin 

COD ...n cn08:40 080080040 0400% 2.00 2.00 
Rural Electrification Bulletin G issues 

FORT) acrvicenee blassedcbuuaus 1.06 
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O’Neill Elected 
(Continued from page 335) 


with the Claims and Tax Department 
of the Syracuse Lighting Company, a 
constituent of the present Central New 
York Power Corporation. 

In 1930 he became Claims Attorney 
for the electrical operating companies of 
the Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power 
System, and in 1934 was appointed As- 
sistant Counsel. He was appointed a 
vice president and secretary of the Brad- 
ford Electric Company of Bradford, 
Pennsylvania, then a subsidiary, in 1935, 
and became its president and a director 
in 1936. 

Mr. O’Neill was appointed a vice 
president of Buffalo Niagara Electric 
Corporation in March, 1942. On April 
25, 1945, he became vice president and 
General counsel of Buffalo, Niagara and 
Eastern Power Corporation and its sub- 
sidiary companies, to succeed the late 
Warren Tubbs with whom he had been 
associated as Assistant Counsel for 11 
years. He is also a vice president and 
director of the Utilities Mutual Insur- 
ance Company of New York. 


Postwar Outlook for Electric 
Utilities 
(Continued from page 318) 


cial structure, provided there are con- 
structive governmental policies on taxes 
and on regulatory matters. 

I want to reassure you that the elec- 
tric utility industry is intrinsically 
sound; that it is moving ahead now with 
constructive development and expansion 
plans. Constructive public policies which 
will lessen the efforts toward socializa- 
tion of the industry would remove the 
cloud hanging over the industry’s future 
and it would provide an additional in- 
centive towards greater growth and 
prosperity. With a favorable atmosphere 
in these respects, and an attitude of mod- 
eration in rate regulation, the electric 
industry can and will make a major con- 
tribution to the entire nation— 


To customers, 
by supplying ever-increasing quan- 
tities of service at low rates. 


To investors, 
by providing a fair return on the 
$18 billion dollars now invested in 
the industry and by affording new 
investment opportunities commensu- 
rate with future growth. 
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co 


Tulsa, Okla. 


Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


land, Ohio. 


13-14 
tal, Kansas City, Mo. 
14-15 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


10-12 
Kansas City, Mo. 





CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


NOVEMBER 
1-2 American Transit Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association, Electric Light and Power Division, Mayo Hotel, 
8-9 Pennsylvania Electric Association, Systems Operation Committee, Penn Harris 


New Jersey Utilities Association, Seaview Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 
Prime Movers Committee, EEI Headquarters, New York, N. Y. 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York, N. Y. 

Customer Activities Committee, EEI, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Commercial Division General Committee, EEI, Biltmore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 


4-7. National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, Macfadden- 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


5-7. Southeastern Electric Exchange, Commercial Section, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
7-8 Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Joint Meeting Business Development and 
Operating Economics Sections, Hotel Californian, Fresno, Calif. 


General Accounting Committee, Taxation Committee, Plant and Property Rec- 
ords Committee, Plant Accounting Committee, EEI, Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 


JANUARY 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York, N. Y. 
FEBRUARY 
Missouri Valley Electric Association, Power Sales Conference, Hotel Continen- 


Pennsylvania Electric Association, Electrical Equipment Committee, Roosevelt 


APRIL 
2-4 General Sales Conference, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Missouri Valley Electric Association, Engineering Conference, Hotel Continental, 








To employees, 
by assuring high-grade employment 
free from political domination and 
with opportunity for reward of in- 
itiative and ability. 

To the public at large, 
by continuing to carry a substantial 
tax load and by maintaining a ma- 
jor industry on a self-supporting 
basis which will aid in maintaining 
the overall private enterprise econ- 
omy so important to the country’s 
welfare. 


Transmission and Distribution 
Committee Meeting 


(Continued from page 334) 


and told of plans for continuing inten- 
sive study of this subject. Points stressed 
by Mr. Sanford included: 

1. Construction of lines on private 
property wherever possible to avoid 
tree damage and interference. 

Use of underground construction 


N 





or aerial cables where bad tree con- 
ditions cannot be avoided. 

3. Maintenance of adequate material 
stocks and a maintenance force ca- 
pable of taking care of emergency 
conditions. 

4. Have an emergency organization 
set up that can function quickly in 
case of emergency. 

Means and ideas for reducing service 
outages were discussed in a paper by 
Mr. H. P. Seelye, The Detroit Edison 
Company. 

Niagara Hudson “Experience with 
Experimental Underground Rural 
Lines” was described in a paper by Mr. 
J. H. Milbyer, and Mr. H. E. Kent of 
EEI Headquarters reported on the sta- 
tus of Joint Construction Standards, and 
recent progress made in Carried Com- 
munication Over Power Conductors. 

The next meeting is scheduled to be 
held Feb. 18 and 19, 1946, in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
(Continued) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ee I oe as nS v's ws Raa ad Ned 0 oh ad wawe Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sie I 5s i Fok da Sak 6 wna es 0 beta «ev caw deere ween Epsco, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

H. J. Baum: ........ Sire Sete sil te Southern California Edison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dy es IE hae ced headeswavge. wad ...Houston Lighting and Power Company, Houston, Tex. 

By AME igctichcxcwcten cc dees Seema Des Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Sieeet WH. CMTE io ks cece. cee ... Texas Power & Light Company, Dallas, Tex. 

Sip IE ak Saad beds cove cee Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

is I, 5 cr 5 3s nn c 6 oe beans Pk ‘ealette «2 Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Be ee No. sek aks Lae ee dood bak sake Nebraska Power Company, Omaha, Neb. 

SAMUEL FERGUSON .......000.. 0000-08 The Hartford Electric Light Company, Hartford, Conn. 

i NIE Soe. wy we. sw aaa die vd Ww ks The North American Company, New York, N. Y. 

ee INI Goa a's od nha 'v'g.s beh a oc Electric Bond and Share Company, New York, N. Y. 

ICES C. 5 annie nono ade cwadvinct bis 4 Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

a We ND ee eo abas ee scale ha wane San Diego Gas and Electric Company, San Diego, Calif. 

ee Ee Se os! so hohe eesaw ci abe aw ecuee Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BB gS ee ee Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

I ee ee es ss ce ade oak Marow ob New England Power Association, Boston, Mass. 

Mat, EE 3 hn 0.053.665 0 ce been cade New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 

H. Hospart Porter ............ American Water Works and Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

POG di, DOUTEAMIGE 5. sw... o.oo k cccnccccense Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

CE Bc EU bk 6 cs gs ve ds _...American Gas and Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 

ee TE ak ary tate kako obs cae fe emee Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tere REET ae The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Wh ky EE Scab hows coe cae are ....The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES (1945-1946) 

Heciduns Prevention, Ts GC. BRUMAIR 6.oc cc ccc kenncduees. .ipcecccoeveve Niagara Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Accounting Division General, H. H. SCAFF......... 0.02.00 cece s sc ccceeceece .. «Ebasco Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Contam dctieitias; F. WE. PURO) 6 ooo oc cic ccc cccsves cevsavestoes Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Diveiiation Accoantiia, B Wes TAAGTINOE «o.oo gs ck ccc s,s. cckdeneneecbeeseeneee Epsco, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
General Accounting, W. C. YOUNG........... 0.00200. . 000s ee a Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Plant Accounting and Records, A. L. DAVIES........0.cccecceees scecceeceeces West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ih, i eM as oni ale wie ai soe aks a a sane nel wee Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tee Ter GOS oR EES PN ETF Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Application of Accounting Principles, R. P. KAESSHAEFER. ... American Water Works and Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
Commercial Division General, GEORGE W. OUSLER..... 1... -- 02. ee eee eee ee eees Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Engineering Division General, E. S. FIELDS..... 2.2.6.0. eee ee eens The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
nn Se nr en Be West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pee Fee AOL, WE. SMU RU ES. oc a ck nc calces. e6eatescdnebeieis Susquehanna Electric Co., Conowingo, Md. 
Meter and Service, J. A. MORRIS... . 2.0... ccc cccccsceees .American Gas & Electric Service Co., New York, N. Y. 
Pe ee, a ee, ccc etdscwone » uses alee s waeinebe em The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Transmission and Distribution, L. R. GATY. .........00cccccccee ss ecceces Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Industrial Relations, H. K. BRECKENRIDGE..............ccccceccceceecevcoecs West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
I a og Dia ais 6 y's Cebaglntn ca aves same ae EROS EA Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Membership, J. F. FoGarTy...............00. Me ee babes « CSI ..«The North American Co., New York, N. Y. 
es cb awbencb ocbee 6 sieges Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Rate Research, F. A. NEWTON........... ea vat K wid mle Woe The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
i IC oS oo alate ely comeielwins 6 he whee ao Ebasco Services Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 


Codes and Standards (a Subcommittee of the Board of Directors), H. B. Bryans 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OFFICERS 


C. W. Kgxioce, President 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
J. W. Parker, Vice-President The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
H. B. Bryans, Vice-President Philadelphia Electric Company, Phiiadelphia, Pa. 
H. S. Bennion, Vice-President and Managing Director....420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Gitsert W. CHAPMAN, Treasurer American Water Works and Electric Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Mae B. Woops, Secretary 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms Expiring 1945) 


H. Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. Boston Edison Company, Boston, Mass. 
J. G. HottzcLaw Virginia Electric & Power Company, Richmond, Va. 
R. H. KNow._ton The Connecticut Light & Power Company, Hartford, Conn. 
DE MECeABOMEEN . oo. cc ce ceca denvensenrees Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 
W. E. MircHei Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
W. C. MuLLENDORE Southern California Edison Company, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. H. SAmMmis Ohio Edison Company, Akron, Ohio 
Puiuip Sporn American Gas & Electric Service Company, New York, N. Y. 
L. V. SuTron ...Carolina Power & Light Company, Raleigh, N. C. 
E. S. THompson American Water Works and Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
G. W. Van DeErZzE Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. S. Younc Public Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 


(Terms Expiring 1946) 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ebasco Services Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 

WiiuiaMm KEtiy Bae Peet Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FraNK KRueEsi Middle West Service Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. W. Parker The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
H. T. PrircHarp Indianapolis Power and Light Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
K. M. Rosinson The Washington Water Power Company, Spokane, Wash. 
Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Massachusetts Utilities Associates, Boston, Mass. 

....Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

Northern States Power Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Terms Expiring 1947) 


Alabama Power Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

The United Illuminating Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Utah Power & Light Company, Salt Lake City, Utah 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Public Utility Engineering and Service Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

G. L. MacGrecor Dallas Power and Light Company, Dallas, Tex. 
I Ic 5c sch nascent dctsccas . Wisconsin Power and Light Company, Madison, Wis. 
oS eaencest an eewedeya . Portland General Electric Company, Portland, Ore. 
West Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kansas City Power & Light Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Southwestern Gas and Electric Company, Shreveport, La. 


(Executive Committee) 
The Executive Committee consists of the following members of the Board of Directors: Messrs. 


W.C. Bell, H. B. Bryans, W. H. Burke, William Kelly, P. H. Powers, W. H. Sammis, E. C. 
Stone, P. §. Young. 








